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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1857. 


“GoD AND THE KING.” 


The High Church axiom, that the divine right 
of kings and princes is, under no cireumstances, to 
be disturbed, has often furnished a theme for well- 
meaning men, who, thinking they find it based 
upon sacred authority, have laboured to prove its 
eternal obligation upon subjects. 

Such an attempt is that put forth in the little 
work before me, entitled, Cesar’s Dialogue, or 
a Familiar Communication, containing the first 
Institution of a Subject in Allegiance to his Soue- 
raigne. Lond. 1601. The author, E. N., was 
most probably a clergyman of the High Church 
stamp, and in a homily of 131 pages upon “ The 
foure cables which bind the subiects in allegiance 
to their Soueraigne,” convincingly makes out to 
the junior (for it is a dialogue between father and 
son) that his allegiance is due without any re- 
servation, as well to the ungodly, as to the godly 
prince, founded upon the text of “ Rendering unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” &c. 

Our book seems to have been licensed in 1593 ; 
on the back of the title to my impression is a fine 
full length of Queen Elizabeth, in regal costume, 
in a chair of state, surrounded by her Divine 
Charters in the shape of texts from the Old and 
New Testaments, and I doubt not the book was 
acceptable “to: all sound members of that bodie, 
whereof her Sacred Maiestie is supreme head,” 
to whom it is addressed. 

Passing on we find that in a year or two there- 
after the good queen was gathered to her fathers, 
and her place occupied by King James, whose 
accession was the signal for increased turbulence 
on the part of the disappointed Papists, which 
calling for some check, the Oath of Allegiance, as 
we now have it, was imposed in 1606; and here 
again we find a zealous subject at hand to incul- 
cate obedience to the higher powers, but this time 
in the more peremptory tone of God and the King ; 
or a Dialogue shewing that our Soveraign Lord 


King James being immediate under God within his 


Dominions doth rightfully claim whatsoever is re- | 


quired by the Oath of Allegiance, 12mo, London, 
epeinted by his Maiesties special privilege and 
command, 1615, 
longed to Mr. Geo. Chalmers, who has written 
upon the title “By Dr. Mockett, as Dr. Twiss 
says;” it came out at the same time in Latin, and 
was also published in one or both at Edinburgh, 
1617. Dr. Richard Moket is noticed by Wood 
and Nicolson as the author of De Politia Ec- 
clesie Anglicane, 8vo. London, 1616, which, al- 
though the latter characterises as a learned and 
useful system, reprinted in 1683, was so little ap- 


A copy of this curiosity be- | 





preciated by his contemporaries that it was im- 
mediately condemned to the flames and burnt : 
some said for raising the ecclesiastical above the 


| temporal power; others that in omitting the first 
| clauses of the 20th article he leaned too much to 
| the errors of Calvin's platform. 


God and the 
King is not ascribed to Mocket by either of the 
last named writers; and taking this with the 
charge that he maintained the superiority of the 
Church over the State, Dr. Twiss’ ascription of 
the book to Mocket seems to require confirma- 
tion. God and the King, if not a piece of his 
Majesty's own kingcraft, was no doubt an accept® 
able present to the royal pedant, and we are told 
that it was frequently reprinted both in Latin and 
English, and by Royal Proclamation recommended 
“for the instruction of His Majesties Subjects.” 
Following the plan of its predecessor, the book is 
in the form of a dialogue between Theodidactus 
and Philalethes, and taking the recently imposed 
Oath of Allegiance for its text maintains the same 
blind passive obedience to princes. The work is, 
however, more particularly aimed at the Ro- 
manists, and is introduced by a short abstract of 
the plottings and treasons, past and present, set 
on foot by the Pope and his emissaries, which 
rendered this oath test imperative: the end in 


* view is, in short, to assure good patriots that as 


King James holds his crown from God direct, and 
not by virtue of the Popish triangle — God, the 
Pope, and the King,—no earthly power can absolve 
his subjects from their natural allegiance, nor can 
the bulls and curses of Rome relieve such subjects 
from the consequences of treasons against his 


| majesty’s person, dominion, and dignity, and that 


therefore “God and the King” should be the 
only watchword of true Englishmen. 

« Inthe English edition (1615) of the work under 
consideration, we have an engraved frontispiece 
in keeping with the subject: in the foreground 
King James in state ; on one side the royal plat- 
form, a man weeding; and on the other a man 


| watering, typical of his royal determination to 


root out the factions, and to nurture the loyal 
subject; above all— Hebrew characters — rays 
emanating therefrom, and on a scroll below, “ By 
mee Kings Raigne.” 1 suspect the several mem- 
bers of the Stuart family reminded their subjects 
of their duty by reproducing this their charter at 
convenient seasons; at all events it came with 
solemn significance from his Sacred Majesty 
Charles IL, imprinted by special authority, in 
quarto, 1663, with the portrait of the Merry 
Monarch, and the aforesaid scroll setting forth 
his divine appointment. 

Another edition of God and the King is that 
published in 1727, by Nathaniel Booth, Esq.y of 
Gray's Inn; this time, however, it does not ad- 
vocate the divine right of the Stuarts, but that 
of their successful adversaries, the Hanoverians. 
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The gentle Jamie neverf{perhaps" dreamt that his 
favourite book might act as a double-edged tool, 





but so it has; and the book which by royal pro- | 


clamation almost deified the Stuarts, is now made 
to serve the ends of George I., who, with his suc- 
cessors, and armed with this authority prepared 
to their hands, finally put,down the claims of the 
family so divinely set up by,.Dr. Mocket, or 
whoever wrote the book. J. 0. 





JUDGE JEFFREYS’ HOUSE IN DUKE STREET. 


One of the objects of “N. & Q.” being to pre- 
serve any literary waifs and strays which a reader 
may come across, I send for insertion in its co- 


the which I did, and unto which he did agree, and com- 
manded me immediately to pull down the Park-Wall, 
and to build as fast as I could, for he much wanted the 
said Cause-Room. My Agreement with him was, That 
he should Beg of King James all the Ground without the 
Park- Wall, between Webbs and Storeys inclusive ; which 
said Ground is Twenty Five Foot in bredth, and near 
Seven Hundred Foot in length, (to the best of my Me- 
mory,) for Ninety Nine Years, at a Pepper-Corn per An- 
num, which he the said Lord Chancellor was to make over 


| the said King’s Grant to me for the said Number of Years, 


without any Alterations, with liberty to pull down, or Build 
on the King’s Wall, and to make a Way and Lights into 
the King’s Park, according as I pleas'd. In Consideration 


| of my Building on the said Ground of the King’s, and the 


lumns the following curious history of the building | 
of the house in Duke Street, Westminster, which | 
was formerly occupied by Lord Chancellor Jef: | 


freys. It is contained in a little 12mo. volume, 
devoted to the history of the sufferings of prisoners 
for debt, which bears the title of, — 


“ The Cry of the Oppressed, being a True and Tragical 
Account of the Unparallel’d Sufferings of Multitudes of 
poor Imprisoned Debtors, in most of the Gaols in England, 
under the Tyranny of the Gaolers, and other Oppressors, 
lately discovered upon the occasion of this present Act of 
Grace, For the Release of Poor Prisoners for Debt, or Da- 
mages; some of them being not only Iron’d, and Lodg’d with 
Hogs, Felons, and Condemn’d Persons, but have had their 
Bones broke ; others Poisoned and Starved to Death ; others 
denied the Common Blessings of Nature, as Water to Drink, 
or Straw to Lodg on; others their Wives and Daughters at- 
tempted to be Ravish’d ; with other Barbarous Cruelties, not to 
be parallel’d in any History, or Nation ; All which is made 
out by undeniable Evidence. Together with the Case of the 
Publisher. London: Printed for Moses Pitt, and sold by 
the Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1691.” 


The copy from which I quote is an imperfect 
one, not having any pictures (which I believe 
ought to be in it, though the announcement of 
them on the title-page is defaced), and concluding 
abruptly at p. 148. 

The quotation from it which I enclose is from 
The Case of Moses Pitt, Bookseller, which forms 
the second part of the work, and I venture to 
forward it, believing it will be of interest to the 
future historian of Westminster, and to Mr. Foss 
or any future biographer of Jeffreys. Ts. 


“ Among several Houses I built, both in King-street, 
and Duke-street, Westminster, I built a great House in 
Duke-street, just against the Bird-Cages in St. Jame’s- 
Park, which just as I was a finishing I Lett to the Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies, with Stables and Coach-Houses to it, 
for 3001. per Annum. After which, when he the said 
Chancellor came to see the House, (Alderman Duncomb 
the great Banker being with him,) and looking about 
him, saw between the House and St. James’-Park an idle 


pieee of Ground: he told me, he would have a Cause- | 
I told him, that the Ground was the | 


Room built on it. 
King’s. He told me, that he knew it was, but he would 
Beg the Ground of the King, and give it me; he also bid 
me make my own Demands, and give it him in Writing, 


said Lord Chancellor's Enjoyment of it, during his Occu- 
pation of the said House. All which the Lord Chancellor 
Agreed to. - For that purpose sent for Sir Christopher 
Wren, Their Majesties Surveyor, and my self, and Ordered 
Sir Christopher to take care to have the said Ground 
Measured, and a Plat-form taken of it, and that Writings 
and Deeds be prepared for to pass the Great Seal. Sir 
Christopher Ask’d the said Lord Chancellor, in whose 
Name the Grant was to pass, whether in his Lordship’s, 
or Mr. Pitt? The Chancellor Reply’d, That the King 
had Granted him the Ground for Ninety Nine Years, at a 
Pepper-Corn per annum, and that he was to make over 
the said Grant to his Landlord Pitt for the same Term of 
Years, without any Alteration, in consideration of his 
said Landlord Pitt Building him a Cause Room, &c., and 
his the said Lord Chancellor’s Enjoying the same, during 
his living in the said Pitt’s House; and withal urg’d him 
the said Pitt immediately to take down the King’s Park- 
Wall, and to Build with all Expedition, for he much 
wanted the Cause-Room, and that I should not doubt 
him, for he would certainly be as good as his Agreement 
with me. My Witnesses are Sir Christopher Wren, Their 


| Majesties Surveyor, Mr. Fisher deceased, who belong’d 





to Sir C. Harbord, Their Majesties Land-Surveyor, Mr. 
Joseph Avis my Builder, Mr. Thomas Bludworth, Mr. 


| John Arnold, both Gentlemen belonging to the said Lord 


Chancellor, and several others; upon which I had a War- 
rant from Mr. Cook, out of the Secretary of State’s Office, 
in the Lord Chancellor’s Name, with King James Hand 
and Scal, to pluck down the King’s Wall, and make a 
Door and Steps, Lights, &c., into the Park, at Discres- 
sion; which said Warrant Cost me 6/. 5s. Upon which, 
in about Three or Four Months time I Built the Two 
Wings of that Great House which is opposite to the Bird- 
Cages, with the Stairs, and Tarrass, &c., which said 
Building Cost me about Four Thousand Pounds, with all 
the inside-work ; my Work-Men being imploy’d by the 
said Lord Chancellor to fit up the said House, and also 
Offices, and Cause-Room, for his Use; for all which he 
never paid me one Farthing. 

“When I had finished the said Building, I demanded 
of him several times my Grant of the said Ground from 
the King; he often promis’d me, that I should certainly 
have it; but I being very uneasie for want of my said 
Grant, I wrote several times to him, and often waited to 
speak with him, to have it done; but at last I found I 
could have no Access to him, and that 1 spent much time 
in waiting to speak with him, altho’ I Liv’d just against 
his Door; and also I considered, that he could not be 
long Lord Chancellor of England, King William being 
just come, I got into the Parlour where he was, many 
Tradesmen being with him that he had sent for, I told 
him, that I did not so earnestly demand my Rent of him, 
which was near half a Year due, but I demanded of him 
my Grant from King James of the Ground we had agreed 
for, in consideration of my Building. He told me, That 
he would leave my House, and that he should not carry 
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away the Ground and Building with him; which was all 
the Answer I could have from him. And the very next 
Day he went into White-hall, and had the Jesuit Petre’s 
Lodging, where he lay till that Tuesday Morning King 
James first Abdicated, and went away with Sir Edward 
Hales: the said Lord Chancellor should have gone with 
them, but they drop’d him, so that Morning finding them 
to be gone, he was fain to shift for himself, and to fly with 
a Servant, or at most Two, with him, and soon after taken 
and sent to the Tower, where he since Died. 

“But when I first began their to Build, I found that 





idle piece of Ground in the possession of Mr. John Webb 
his Majesties Fowl-Keeper, and he told me, he had a | 
Grant of it from King Charles the Second during his 
Life; whereupon I took a great part of that Ground of | 
him, and paid him my Agreement, (till Sir Edward | 
Hales got it of the King, and refus’d payment,) with an 
intention, that it should be Garden-Ground, not only to 
my House, but to the Houses adjoining, and I did Lett it 
to the several Houses accordingly ; to the Right Honour- 
able the Countess Dowager of Plymouth the Ground that 
joind to the back part of her House for Ten Pounds per | 
Annum, (witness her Steward Mr. Bladen,) which she | 
paid me justly, till I was cast into Prison by Adiel Mill. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Scarsdale would not 
come into his House, till I had my Rent of his Landlord, 
one Mr. Banks a Carpenter, for the Garden-Ground ad- 
joining to his House, for which the said Banks paid me 
to the time his Honour came into the said House at the 
Rate of Ten Pounds per Annum. I also Agreed with his 
Honour for Ten Pounds per annum; my Witnesses are 
John Hales, Esq., of the Temple, the said Banks, and his 
Lordship’s Attorney, whose Name I have forgot; his 
Lordship has had quiet possession, but he never paid me 
Rent, for what reason his Honour best knows. Unto the 
said Sir Edward Hales that went away with King James, 
I Lett the Ground that join’d to the back part of his 
House for Ten Pounds per Annum; Witness Obediah 
Walker, then Master of University-College, Oxon, and 
Adiel Mill, (of whom I shall have cause anon to speak): 
the said Sir Edward Hales paid me one half Year’s Rent, 
and would pay me no more, tho’ they all took the Ground 
of me for the full time that they Liv’d in their Houses, 
provided they had no disturbance, the which they had 
not. 

This Sir Edward Hales hearing that the Chancellor 
had a promise from King James of this Ground, and that 
he was to Grant it me, he Acquaints King James, that 
the Chancellor Beg’d that Ground of him, not for himself, 
but his Landlord, and that it would be an Injury to the 
said Hales his House, being on the said rearing of Build- 
ings, prevail’d with the King, he being a greater Fa- 
vourite than the Chancellor, to break his Promise with 
the Chancellor, and to give him the said Sir Edward 
Hales the Ground, not only on the back side of his 
House, but the next House also; which the King did. 
Upon which he fell a Building up against his Neighbour’s 
House, and in part spoil’d that, to the great prejudice of 
his Neighbour. The Chancellor by this broke his Agree- 
ment with me, and although upon my taking of the said 
Ground of the said Webb aforesaid, and had divided the 
said Garden-Ground, by Building Brick-walls, to each 





House, they do so Enjoy it, yet the said Sir Edward 
Hales, and some others, never paid me one Farthing for 
it; I do confess, the Countess Dowager of Plymouth 
Built her own Wall; I also Built that new Wall adjoin- 
ing to Storey’s House, on the back side of Princes-Court, | 
and also took care to fill up all low Grounds in that part 
of St. James’s-Park, between the Bird-Cages and that 
Range of Buildings in Duke-street, whose Back-Front is 
towards the said Park, where the Water in Moist-weather 
Stagnated, and was the cause of Fogs and Mists, with 








Garden-Mould, and Sowd it with Hay-Seed, so that 
thereby that part of the Park is as clear from Fogs, and 
as Healthy, as any other part of the said Park, for all 
which I was not paid one Farthing. I also at my own 
Cost Cleans’d a great part of the Common-Shoars, not 
only about the said Park, “but Westminster also, and 
Rais’d low Grounds, and Laid out about Twelve Thousand 
Pounds in Buildings, whereby 1 have’ made Westminster 
as Healthy a place, as any other parts about London, and 
as Commodious for Gentry to Live in, which has brought 
a Considerable Trade to that part of the Town. Amon 

other Buildings, I Built Stables for about Three Hundr 

Horses, and Coach-Houses, the best about Town; and 


| although Prince George’s Pads, &c., were on the Ground, 


yet when His Majesty King William came first to Lon- 
don, which was in December, 1688, all his Coaches and 
Horses were brought into my Stables and Coach-Houses, 
and His Grooms and their Wives and Children had Lodg- 
ings, and other Conveniences, till King James’ Horses and 
Coaches were remov’d from the Muse, which was about 
April following; about which time I Lett that great 
House, in which the late Lord Chancellor Jefferies Liv’d, 
to the Three Dutch Embassadors which came out of 
Holland to Congratulate Their Majesties Happy Acces- 
sion to the Crown, after the Rate of Seven Hundred and 
Twenty Pound per Annum. The Agreement I made, 
was with one Mr. John Arnold, a Dutch-Man, their 
Secretary. Witness to the said Agreement were Mr. 
Ridgley, (in whose House in the Pall-Mall the said Em- 
bassadors Lay Jncognito,) and into whose hands, after our 
Signing and Sealing, we intrusted the said Contract to be 
kept on the behalf of us both; as it can be Testified by 
on Mr. Johnson a Coach-Man in Hedge-Lane near the 
Muse, who was the other Witness to it. But this said 
Ridgley, after my being thrown into Prison by Adiel 
Mill, did break his Trust, and deliver up into the Hands 
of my Adversary?Mill this my Contract, to the Ruin of 
me and my Family. What the said Ridgley, and Arnold, 
had of my Adversary Mill for this Breach of Trust, be- 
sides Fish-Dinners, they best know, I leave the World to 
judg. I am satisfied in my Conscience that Mills gave 
them Guineas, a considerable quantity, besides a Present 
of Dr. Vossius Letters, Printed by him, to....I am 
inform’d, that the Embassador’s Porter had Ten Guineas, 
besides Bottles of Wine, and Neats Tongues, for his good 
will in delivering the Keys of the said House to the said 
Mill, whilst the said Embassadors were in the said House, 
and the said Mill kept the said Keys one Night, and sent 
them to the said Porter next Day, with some more Bottles 
of Wine, that so he might have Friendship with the said 
Porter, who was Angry with the said Mill for carrying 
away the Keys. The Porter and Mill’s Man, (whom he 
had left in the House that Night, expecting the Embas- 
sadors would have been gone the next Morning, which 
they did not,) had Fought a severe Battle.” 


FOLK LORE. 


“ Riding the Hatch.” — A countryman, retailing 
some bit of scandal about an unco guid neighbour, 


| a member of a church remarkable for the austerity 


of its professions, remarks, ““ He ought to be made 
to ride the hatch.” To which his companion sar- 
castically replies, “If the whole boiling of ’em 
were made to ride the hatch, [ll wage that more 
would fall outwards than inwards.” 

The mode of punishment referred to, which is 
not to be confounded with the popular exposure 
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of connubial infidelity, called “ a riding,” seems to 
partake of the nature of ordeal, as well as of pe- 
nanee. All that survives of the practice is the 
very common phrase which I have placed at the 
head of this Note. Can you illustrate this bit of 
folk lore ? T. Q. C. 


Cornwall. 


Charm for the Stomach Ache.— When I was 
a schoolboy, the following charm was considered 
by my companions and myself as a sovereign spe- 
cific against a complaint very prevalent among 
boys during the fruit season. Faith in the charm 
may have had something to do with its eflicacy, 
but I know that we implicitly believed in it : 

“ Petrus sedebat super sedem marmoreum juxta edem 
Jerusalem, et dolebat. Jesus veniebat, et rogabat, ‘ Petre, 
quid doles ?’ ‘Doleo vento ventre,’ ait: ‘Surge Peter, 
et sanus esto.’ Et quicunque hee verba, non scripta, 
sel memoria tradita, recitat, nunquam dolebit vento 
ventre.” 

Joun Pavis Puturrs. 

Haverfordwest. 


The Bickher-rade. — This is a very strange and 
indecent custom; practised by reapers in the 
harvest time, chiefly, I believe, in Berwickshire. 
I can say nothing as to its origin, or for how long 
it has maintained its place among the customs of 
our rural population, but I can remember of its 
observance among my father’s reapers, in the 
parish of Bunkle, more than fifty years ago. The 
dinner of a Merse reaper consists of a choppin of 
beer, and a loaf of wheaten or baker's 
Each hand-wun — consisting of six shearers and a 
bandster, had the use of a bicker (a small round 
wooden vessel, composed of staves or staps, and 
neatly bound with willow girths or girds) ; some- 
times more than one bicker was used by the band- 
wun. In an ordinary boun or band of shearers, 
consisting of three or four band-wuns, there might 
be half-a-dozen of bickers used. 
repast was finished, any of the men of the boun who 
felt disposed to inflict on any female the dicker- 
rade, extended her upon her back on the ground, 
and reclining upon her commenced a 
operations which are too indelicate to be minutely 
described ; and those bickers which we have just 
mentioned, being put into the long basket which 
had contained the bread, were rattled backward 
and forward upon the man’s back by one of the 
bystanders. After continuing this process for a 
minute or two, another female was used in the 
same way, either by the same man or by one of his 
companions, and so on till all the women, young 
and old, in the boun were so served. The custom 
was attended with no little noise and fun; and if 
any of the females, either from a sense of its in- 
decency, or from a reluctance to be so roughly 
handled, showed any signs of resistance, they were 
forced into compliance, and used without cere- 
mony. In the custom of giving “ up in the air,” 


series of 


bread. 


After the dinner | 
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recently described in “N. & Q.” by Mr. H. Srx- 
PHENS, some serious injuries have been inflicted, 
and from the bicker-rade bruises of a no less dan- 
gerous character received; and I know of one 
female at least, who was confined more than 
twenty years to bed, in consequence of a severe 
injury received by the latter custom. So that 
the late Rev. Mr. Sked, of Abbey St. Bothans, 
had a substantial reason for his annual admoni- 
tions — though referring to.the gross immorality 
which was likely to result from the affair — when 
he warned his flock against indulging in “ that 
wicked practice called the Bicker-rade, for, take 
care,” said he, “that it does not turn out the 
sicher-rade.” . We believe that this immodest 
practice is now nearly obsolete. It was time. 

MENYANTHES. 

Chirnside. 


Deerness.—In a foot note to the “ Harpers’ 
Song” (page 257), in the Fairy Family, published 
by Longmans, it is stated that there is a tradition 
that “the district of Deerness in the 
Pomona was once covered by a splendid forest 
abounding with deer, and that in one night it 
was submerged and laid waste by an inundation 
of the sea.” 

I would be glad if the author of this work or 
any readers of “ N. & Q.” would inform me where 
I could meet with any account of this (supposed) 
event. Rusticus. 


Eric the Saxon.—Sir E. L. B. Lytton says in his 
dedication of Harold, to the Rt. Hon. Mr. D'Eyn- 
court, “ There is a legend attached to my friend’s 
house, that, on certain nights in the year, Eric the 
Saxon winds his horn at the door, and in forma 
spectri serves his notice of ejectment” (on the 
ghostly father, the Bishop of Bayeux). 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M. A. 


The Devil and Church Building. — In the 
course of a day’s ramble in Jersey, 1 stumbled on 
St. Brelade’s Church, which is reputed to be about 
1100 years old — the oldest in the island, and oc- 
cupies a very remarkable situation, close to the 
tide mark in the beautiful little bay. ‘The clergy- 
man of the parish turned up whilst I was con- 
templating this plain yet strange ecclesiastical 
relic, and volunteered a legend concerning it, re- 
markably like that of “ The Devil and Runwell 
Man,” in “ N. & Q.” (2S. iv.25.) He said that 
it had been intended to build the church on the 
spot now occupied by a Methodist chapel, over- 
looking St. Peter's Valley from the summit ground 
of the island; but that, after the materials for 
the purpose had been laid down at night, they 
were found removed to the spot on which it was 
eventually thought better to build the church, 
next morning; and this, I think, occurred more 
than once. Suot1o Macpurr. 
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Havering-at-Bower.— There are no nightingales | 
at Havering-at-Bower, says the legend ; because 
St. Edward the Confessor, being interrupted there 
in his meditations, prayed that their intrusive song 
might never be heard again. 

Mackenziz Watcort, M.A. 


SCOTTISH PROVINCIALISMS. 

The following is a list of words in common use 
in the South of Scotland, which are not found in 
| the octavo abridgment of Jamieson’s Etymological 
| Dictionary, published in 1818, which is understood 
} to contain all the words of the four quarto vols. : 
Domestic Incantations.— A gentleman whose | 4-jun¢, in at 
name is well known to the public, and who has | Buis'd, a founded. 
gained a deservedly high reputation in the pho- | Blush, water collected by making a dam of clay, or other 
tographic and artistic world, told me, that when | ™ateria!, ina kent lors nall stream. Whe n an open- 
in Finland he called with some friends at a road- ing is made in the dam tl hun at hho eee 
side cottage, and desired to be accommodated with .g Bs Buck Shalem 
some boiled eggs, a portion of which were to be feeling or principle. Exam- 
boiled hard. The damsel who superintended the | i o do it. 
boiling chanted a sing-song charm during the | Bust, a hospitable retreat; also a box, a meal chest. Ex. 
culinary process. This she repeated twice, and Chit. or C yaa > bui t; “He is well of in the world. 

- . . : | Cleit, or Clyte, a fall, by slipping or stumbling. 
turned herself round six times; the soft boiled | Qj/,in an carwie. . 
eggs were then considered to be sufliciently done. | Coomeciled, 


laze, on fire. 








] 






| iled £3 also an) plastered 
She then repeated her verse for a third time, and ceiling listinction in cottage 
? : 
turned herself round thrice; when the hard | architecture. Too ges have still no-ceiling 
° . " — tha patel roof 
boiled eggs were deemed to be ready for eating. | , Weer thatched roof. 


. : wrk, a master; aterm used by apprentices and work- 
They had no clock, dial, clepsydra, hour-glass, | Cor ne oe , Ser I wor 


burning of tapers, or any other method of meca- | Corp-house, a house in which a dead body is laid out for 
suring the time necessary for the egg boiling, than burial. 








this chanting of the song; and a like kind of for- n which goods are e~:posed forsale, Kram, 
mula was repeated for similar domestic purposes, | _“4°rman, 4 nag shopkeepe wd on 

these “household words” being supposed to de- | 7) 5 te encle : deus’ in nd spline _ 

pend for their efficacy upon the full belief in the | Dung,’ depressed, sad, grieved. Ex. “He is sair dung,” 
charm they were presumed to cause. The appli- | having lost his wife or child. 3 
cation of this to the incantations of witches over | Fee i, soft and smooth, as fur, sleek. OUnfeel, rough, rude, 
the concoction of some “ hell-broth” is sufficiently | _ decent. 


Flech, fli h, very light or small; also a flea, 

Fuffle, to handle carelessly ; to crease or disarrange linen 
or paper, &ec, 

Gome, to heed, look upon, recognise. Ex. “He was so ill 


obvious. Curusert Beps, B.A. 


St. Leonard's Well. — Of St. Leonard’s well at | 


Winchelsea the good folks say that he who drinks | __ from sickness that he never gomed me.” A.-S. gyman; 

. 5 - ~ 7 . = J , 
will never rest till he returns to slake his thirst at | _Semi-Saxon semen. oe: = ; 
its waters Mackenzis Watncort, M.A. | @7¢4 chastisement, reproof. Ex. “He has gotten his 


| grai.’ He has been punished. 
Heather cow, a twig: or stalk of heath. 
| Hool, or Hiile, a capsule, case, or husk. Ex. “To hiile 


peas.” To shell, &c. “My heart out o’ its hool was 


Swallowing live Frogs.— More than forty years 
ago I recollect seeing one of my father’s reapers ; 
Mary Inglis by name, swallow several live frogs. like to loup.”—Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. 

It was done to cure herself of some stomach com- | Kaif, domesticated, tame. 
plaint (Pyrosis, or water-brush, I believe) under | 44 @ pole, u l a ie <<qsdtgeli- b worden — " —e 
which she was suffering, When asked what she | SE ee ee ee ee 


" . end. “A long staff used by shepherds for leaping ovex 
swallowed them for, she replied, that “there was ditches or brooks.” —Jamies 2 


naething better than a ddy for reddin’ ane’s | Kythe, to be seen, Ex. “He now kythes in his own co- 
puddins.” When she administered her remedy lour.” He now appears what he is in reality.. A.-S. 


she held the reptile by the two hinder feet, and | _ ythan. 


: . > opurr. I «“ The « yurrs.” Germ, kirren. 

bol . . ened dae ane non anata ae urr, to purr, IX. rh it purrs. r ° f 

; ted it over without any seeming repugnance! | 7 2:4, to lounge, to go about idly. A beggar lainshes for 
fary is still alive, nearly fourscore years of age, food to be given. 


in the village of Auchencrow. Can any one say | Lether, to beat. A.-S. liNeran. 
whether the swallowing of frogs was, to any | Lightlify, to depreciate, to speak disparagingly. 
extent, used as a remedy in former times? The | 22¢", 4 pane or square of window-glass. : ; 
late eminent naturalist, Dr. George Johnston of | *aweder, to talk tediously, digressively, incoherently. 
Berwick, once told ms @hat he knew individests | 721g **-o™ © pemp ox well, commen to 0 towne 
village. 
who had used this remedy. And an aged ac- | Pirni ~ a worsted cap, usually red or striped, worn by 
quaintance has just told me that, when a girl, em I ’ 
ployed in gleaning, she once saw a Highlandma Bias ; 
b “ 2 " All ujfer, whytfer, to whine, Whimper, 

be young living frog. MeNyYAnTubs. | Rush, , a straw bonnet - orn by ~ a commonly by poor 

irnside, | 


- m nic Workmen, 
> ; To! ¢ 
n | Pook, to pluck a 


7? 


old women, 
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Saunted, vanished suddenly or imperceptibly. 

Scart, a Hermaphrodite. Scarcht.—Jamieson. 

Scrogyy, lean, scragged. 

Skory-horned, old and wrinkled, metaphorically, from the 
rings or marks on the horns of an old cow. 

Shive, a slice, as “a shive of bread.” 

Slid, smooth, slippery, as “a slid stane.” 

Spirlie, slender, wiry ; an unhealthy plant or shrub grows 
spirlie. 

Sybo, a green, half-grown onion. 

Tacket, a tack or small nail. 

Taircle, to catch a glimpse or sight of, to recognise quickly 
and unexpectedly. Ex. “I taircled upon him in the 
crowd, just as he was stepping out of the ship.” 

Teemse, a searce, sieve, boulter. 

Tew, to labour diligently and perseveringly. 

Tinkle tankle, an icicle. 

“ Tinkle tankle, lang tail, 
Whan will the scule skail? 
The scule will skail at twal o’clock, 
I ken by the tinkle o’t.” 
Nursery Rhyme, Clydesdale. 

Toot, fit. Ex. “It’s as toot you as me.” 

Toots, tut, interjection. 

Tove, to steam, burn, or smoke briskly. 

Winlin, a sheaf or bottle of straw. Ex. “He starts at a 
strae, and lets a winlin gae.” Prov. He is concerned 
about trifles, and neglects matters of importance. 


J. Mn. 





RICHARD SAVAGE AND AARON HILL. 


That Savage was indebted for assistance to 
Aaron Hill none need be told who are acquainted | 
with his works, or have read the account of his | 
life. 

According to Dr. Johnson his obligations were : | 

For giving publicity to Savage's story in The | 
Plain Dealer, a periodical paper in which he was 
concerned with Mr. Bond, for the purpose of | 
eee the subscriptions to a “ Miscellany of | 

oems,” some of which (including the “ Happy | 
Man,” which was published as a specimen) fe 
furnished. 

For a prologue and epilogue to the tragedy of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. And for some corrections | 
of that play, which seem, however, to have been 
only partially adopted. 

The services here recounted, though exhibiting 
much good feeling on the part of Hill, are very 
trifling in a literary point of view. 

In the Life of Aaron Hill, prefixed to his Dra- 
matic Works (2nd edit. 1763) it is stated : 


“ And some years after, in hopes of raising for him a | 
more excellent and powerful friend, he wrote a poem, call- | 


ing it ‘The Volunteer Laureat.’” 
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Then follows the poem on her Majesty's birth- 
day, 1731-2. 

“ After some abridgement this was likewise presented 
to the Queen, and had so happy an effect upon her great 
humanity, that it procured Mr. Savage 50/, with liberty 
of acquiring annually the same sum by the same means.” 

I do not imagine that the assertions here made 
will in any way affect the estimation (such as it 
is) in which Savage is held, but the fact that two 
of his pieces are unhesitatingly claimed for Aaron 
Hill may be worth recording. 

With regard to the birth-day ode, Savage, it 
will be remembered, speaks of himself as the 
author, in a letter to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
in which he gives an account of the origin of his 
title as Volunteer Laureat. 

While on this subject I beg leave to remind 
your readers of an outstanding Query from an- 
other correspondent (2™ §. iii. 247.), namely, Was 
Savage really the son of the Countess of Maccles- 
field ? 

The Life of Hill to which I have referred bears 
date 1759, and is subscribed with the initials I. K. 
Who was I. K.? Cuarces WYLIE. 

| 





flinor Notes. 
The Curse of Minerva, — 
“ Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base; 
Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead; 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 
And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave.” 
Byron. 
The above effusion would be me SY y intro- 
duced in any one of the ordinary political journals, 
as suggesting sympathy, or, at any rate, foregone 
conclusion, with the miserable occurrences of 
Bengal. But as a curious literary coincidence, 
“N. & Q.” may publish it. Anon. 


Junius: Edition of 1772.—I have not been 
able to find the following among the numerous 
editions of Junius registered in “ N. & Q.”: 
“Junius. Srat Nomis Umsra. Vol. I. Dublin: 
rinted for John Milliken, College Green, and Caleb 
enkin, Dame Street, M.DCC.LXxI.” 

The first volume, which is all I have seen, ap- 
pears to be a reprint of Woodfall’s, and contains 
the “Dedication to the English Nation,” the 
“ Preface” of Junius, and 29 letters, 12mo., 
pp- xxiv. 149. If this Dublin piracy is unre- 
corded, your Junius correspondents will be obliged 
to you for inserting this note. B. H. C. 


New's “ The Coronet and the Cross.” —The 
Rev. A. H. New has lately published rather an 
| interesting work, entitled Zhe Coronet and the 


| 

“The poem called ‘The Bastard’ Mr. Hill wrote to | 
serve Mr. Savage, and at the same time drew up a letter 
of dedication, both of which were sent to Sir Robert 
Walpole.” 

Mention is then made of the “ Miscellany of 
Poems” by subscription, after which the writer 
proceeds : 
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Cross ; or, Memorials of Selina, Countess of Hunt- | resolved the difficulty. “ Halfpenny-Green,” then, 


ingdon (London, 1857) ; but it contains some very 
strange inaccuracies. For example: he gives a 
droll reason why Sir Robert Shirley was created 
Viscount Tamworth and Earl Ferrars in 1711. 
“ By reason of his grandfather's marriage with the 
youngest daughter of Robert Devereux, the un- 
fortunate Earl of Essex, and favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth!” He likewise tells us that to Lady 
Huntingdon “now [i. e. after her marriage in 
1728] might be applied the character which was 
afterwards written, under the name of Aspasia, in 
the 42nd number of the Tatler.” Mr. New evi- 
dently supposes the Tatler to be something very 
modern : he seems indeed much afraid of anything 
old; and, when he wants to stigmatise any practice 
or custom, he styles it “the relic of a by-gone 
age.” Apuna. 


Unicorn’s Horn. — Permit me to call your at- 
tention to a mistake in natural history by the 
Atheneum Fine Arts Critic, in No. 1554, Aug. 8, 
1857, p. 1010. He says: — 

“It is now known that the unicorn’s horn of old mu- 
seums is the horn of the northern Narwhal fish; they 
were sold at 6000 ducats, and were thought infallible 
sae of poison, and specifics against its venom, just as 
Venetian glass and some sorts of jewels were. The 
Dukes of Burgundy kept pieces of horn in their wine- 
jugs, and used others to touch all the meat they tasted,” 

c. &e. 

Now, in the first place, the Narwhal has not a 
horn but a tooth; and in the second, the sub- 
stance the “ Critic” is talking about, is the horn 
of the rhinoceros, magnificent jewelled cups of 
which may be seen at Dresden and elsewhere. 

The old story of their being formed of the horns 
of animals killed by elephants in the Indian 
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jungles is most likely true: for men before tin- | 


headed bullets would have found it somewhat 
difficult to kill a rhinoceros. 

The narwhal was no such great rarity in the 
North, and could have been the subject of but few 
fables. 

India was the land of wonders from whence all 
wonders came. And every well-authenticated 


poison-cup that I have seen has been made of that | 


beautiful substance rhinoceros horn. G. H. K. 

Halfpenny-Green, Bobbington. — A queer com- 
bination of names! but “ Halfpenny-Green” is an 
important hamlet in the parish of Bobbington (on 
the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire), and 
contains many houses of the better class; and, 
moreover, finds its place and title upon the ord- 
nance-map. Whence did it derive its name? 


Local and county histories throw no light upon | 


the subject ; and the latest historian (Mr. Eyton) 
is mute on this point. Nor could the parishioners 
help me to the origin of its name ; until, at length, 
a fortunate application to the oldest inbabitant 
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was, “once upon a time,” really a green, and not 
(as now) an enclosure ; and, in the centre of this 
green, there was a well ; and this well, being some 
sort of private property, the drawers of water 
therefrom had to pay a halfpenny per bucket for 
the water they subtracted from the well. Hence 
it was called “ Halfpenny-Well,” and the green 
upon which it stood was named “ Halfpenny 
Green.” 

I only deem this local circumstance worthy of 
occupying space in “ N. & Q.” as an example of 
the vagaries of nomenclature; and because it 
throws some light on the difficulties that beset 
those who endeavour to resolve by theory the 
puzzling problems of proper names. 

Curueert Bepp, B.A. 

“Rule of Thumb."—I am informed by a 
friend that the origin of this phrase, as applied to 
anything made or compounded without a precise 
formula, is to be found in Yorkshire ; where ale 


| in which the temperature, and therefore the 


proper period for checking the fermentation, is 
ascertained by dipping the thumb in the wort, is 
distinguished by the epithet “ Thumb Brewed.” 
H. Draper. 
Dublin. 


MQuerics, 


WAS BISHOP DAVENANT MAKING USE OF BACON'S 
PECULIAR PHRASEOLOGY AS EARLY AS 1627 ? 


Mr. Hallam has observed that the little taste 

which studious men had, under the first Stuarts, 
for any intellectual pursuits but theology, would 
tend to make them averse to the study of Bacon’s 
inductive philosophy. (Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. ch. 
3.) I have no wish to dispute the general truth of 
this observation, but happening to have just met 
with two expressions in Davenant, Expos. Ep. 
Pauli ad Coloss., cap. i. v. 9., which seem de- 
cidedly Baconian, I should be glad to be informed 
by any of your readers who possess the Novum 
Organum, whether they are not to be found in its 
first book. I have searched the corresponding 
ortion of Bacon, De Augm. Scient. (the fifth 
book), of which I happen to possess the earliest 
Paris edition, that of 1624, but have not found 
them there. The passage in Davenant is as fol- 
lows : 

“Est duplex plenitudo cognitionis et cujuscunque 
gratix: plenitudo patrie et plenitudo vie. Plenitudo pa- 
trie est illa maxima gratis mensura, quam uniuscujus- 
que mens capere potest ; hec non habetur priusquam 
introducamur ad statum gloriw. Sed plenitudo vie est 
maxima illa gratiz mensura, quam Deus unicuique electo- 
rum in hoc mundo impertire decrevit. Atque hac habetur 
ab omnibus electis antequam migrent ex hac vita.” 

Bacon's peculiar predilection for the employ- 
ment of figurative terms, when wishing to give 
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be so exactly exemplified by such expressions as 
plenitudo patria and plenitudo via, that if Davenant 
was not actually transferring them from Bacon's 
pages to his own, he must have been imitating his 
wonderful contemporary. The edition of the 
Expos. Pauli ad Coloss., from which I copy, was 
printed at Cambridge in 1627, and the bishop 
announces this volume as the publication of lec- 
tures which he had delivered olim as Lady Mar- 
garet’s Professor; but this will not necessarily 
mean that the language has not been revised and 
altered. In the same page (48.) he has said: 
“Non frigide, neque dicis causa, a Deo petere 
debemus beneficia,” and dicis causa is such a very 
unusual form of expression, though to be found 
in Cicero, that I feel much disposed to suspect 
that Bacon had drawn it out of the great Roman 
advocate’s stores, and then the bishop from his. 
Henry Watrer. 


CLIMACTERICS. 


I send you the rubbing of 4 brass in the 
church of Sidbury, adjoining Sidmouth. It is 
fixed against the wall on the south side of the 
chancel. In inches it measures 7% xX 4%. ‘The 
inscription, in Roman capitals, has attracted at- 
tention, and has given rise to some speculation. 
It is this: 


“ 1650. 
Hic . IACET . NENRICVS . ROBERTI. 
PARSONIL . PILIVS. QVI. EXIIT. ANNO, 
JETATIS . SV.E . CLIMACTERICO 
AETTEPOUPQ'’TR, 


“1650. Here lies Henry, the son of Robert Parsonius, 
who died in the second-first climacteric year of his age.” 

The question then arises, In what year did he 
die? It may be 
second year aficr having attained to his first cli- 
macteric, or in the year in which he attained to 
his second climacteric after the first climacteric ? 
The superstition respecting climacterics, or cri- 
tical periods of life, was very strong during the 
Middle Ages; and even down to rather recent 
times the mystic numbers 7 and 9, so frequently 


occurring in the Bible, and the combinations of 


these numbers, have had their influence with 
many persons. It was believed that the con- 
stitution of man changed every seven years; and 


that during every septime the whole of the solids | 


| climacteric. 
| clares that there were two climacterics, 


| 81? 


inquired whether he died in the | 


and fluids of the body were periodically renewed | 


—the old cast off, and new matter formed. 
Periods of seven years were looked «yon as steps 
or stages in life. At seven years of age a child 
had left infancy ;.at twice seven, or fourteen, he 
had attained puberty; at three times seven, or 
twenty-one, he had reached manhood, and so on. 
But as people advanced in years the more critical 
points were approached, and the grand climac- 


precision to what he meant for definitions, would | teric was looked forward. to with some anxiety, 


Combinations of the numbers 3, 7, and 9 were 

mostly ‘employed, and 3x7=21, 7x7=49, 

7 x9=63, and 9x 9=81, were important periods, 

In the Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice, 

1578, we have — 

“ Climactericus annus, 

rhe perilous or dangerous yeare of one’s lyfe. 

“ Climactera.—The perilous time of one’s life, at euery vii 
yeres’ ende; or after other, at the end of 63 yeres; at 
which tyme he is in some perill of body or minde.” 

In Florio's Worlde of Wordes, London, 1598, 
we read: 

“ Climacterico, the dangerous and perilous yeer of one’s 
life: comonly the yeere 63. 

Johnson, in his Dictionary, refers to Cotgrave, 
who says: 

“Climactere; every seventh, ninth, or the sixty-third 
years of a man’s life: all very dangerous, but the last 
most.” 





“ Death might have taken such, her end deferr’d, 

Until the time she had been climacter’d, 

When she would have been three score years and three, 

Such as our best at three and twenty be.” 

Drayton, On the Death of Lady Clifton. 

In the 59th number of The Tuller it is re- 
marked by a jocose old gentleman, that, having 
attained to sixty-four, he has passed his grand 
Brown, in his Vulgar Errors, -de- 
7X9 or 
63, and 9x9 or 81. Ifthe writer of the inscrip- 
tion on the brass were impressed with these ideas, 
could he have used the word Sevreporpdéry to imply 
Lemon's Etymological Dictionary makes the 
grand climacteric to be eighty-one, though some of 
the other authorities speak of sixty-three as the 
great and momentous period of life. One of the 
early editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(the 4th, 1810) speaks of two or more: 

“ According to some,” it says, “the climacteric is every 
seventh year; but others allow only those years produced 
by multiplying 7 by the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 9 to be 
climacterical. These years, they say, bring with them 
some remarkable change with respect to health, life, or 
fortune. ‘The grand climacteric is the 65rd year; but 
some, making two, add to this the 8lst. The other re- 
markable climacterics are the 7th, 21st, 35th, 49th, and 
56th.” . 

This quotation rather involves than elucidates 
the point. In Rawlins’s Latin Dictionary, 1693, 
we have — ‘ 

“ Numerus, qui ex novem novenariis resultat. Nempe, 
unitas ter sumpta conficit ternarium; Ternarius in se 
ductus, novenarium; Novenarius novies sumptus, unum 
et octoginta, qui est numerus climactericus,” 

Foreign authorities are not more explicit. On 
turning over several French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Dutch writers, they all harp upon the numbers 7 
and 9; but have no clear ideas of the meaning of 
the word climacteric. 

But the word Sevreporpdéry occurs in the first 
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verse of the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel : 
* Evyévero d& ev caSSdry Sevreporpéry StamopeverOau abtoy 
bia THY Oo ropluwy, &e. 

The authorised version renders it thus: “ And 
it came to pass on the second Sabbath after the 
first, that he went through the corn-fields,” &c. 
On this erroneous translation Whitby has some 
observations in his Commentary. *'This,” says he, 
“should have been rendered, In the first Sabbath 
after the second day of the Passover, &c. 

In applying this rendering to the inscription on 
the brass, the solution is still diflicult. If Henry 
Parsonius died in the second year after his first 
climacteric, he died at eighty-three, if it were at 
eighty-one; or at sixty-five, if it were at sixty- 


‘three. Some will have it, that the first early cli- 


macteric in childhood was seven, and others that 
it was three, the number of the Trinity. 
first, he died at nine; if the second, at five years 
old. 

These are my Notes: my Query is, How old 
was the defunct when he died ? Fu & 


Sidmouth. 





flinar Queries. 


Bernard Lintot. — I see it stated in The Drama, 
or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, vol. i. p. 133., 
1821, “that some portraits of the Lintot family 
hung lately on the staircase of an inn at Cuck- 
field.” It would be worth inquiry what brought 
them there, and what has become of them (1849). 


If the | 





The principal inns at Cuckfield are the “ King’s | 


Head,” “ Talbot,” “ Ship,” and “ Rose and Crown.” 
This celebrated bookseller, after having been 
the rival, for some years, of Jacob Tonson, retired 


about 1730 to the enjoyment of an easy fortune to | ; nae : ‘ 
" y | St. Anne’s wells in different parts of the country ? 


Ilorsham, not far from Cuckfield. 

In November, 1735, he was appointed High 
Sheriff of the county, but died 3rd February fol- 
lowing, before he had actually entered on the 
duties of the office, to which his son Henry Lintot 
was appointed in his room, Feb. 5, 1735-6. 

IIe died 1758, his widow 1763, and their only 
daughter, Catharine, was married 1768, with a 





fortune of 45,000/., to Captain Henry Fletcher, 


afterwards Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 
G. Creep. 

Museum Street. 

The Earl of Selkirk’s Seat at St. Mary's Isle, N. 
B.—Can any one point out to me an engraving, 
either separate, or comprised in any work, of 
St. Mary's Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, 
near Kirkcudbright, N. B.? This noble mansion 
and demesnes had a visit @ ['improviste from that 
daring incendiary and predatory navigator Paul 
Jones, on Thursday 23. April 1778, of whose ma- 
rauding attempts and exploits (the work of a few 
hours) the following is a brief outline: — On the 
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morning of April 23, alluded to, he landed from 
two bouts, two hours before daylight, thirty armed 
men of the “ Ranger” privateer, at Whitehaven 
(where he served his apprenticeship, and had been 
most kindly treated), who set fire to the shipping 
in the harbour, and then returned to their vessel ; 
but most miraculously, with great efforts, this in- 
fernal project was defeated. He after this sailed ; 
and in a few hours, of the same morning, landed 
at St. Mary’s Isle, where he arrived just after the 
family had breakfasted, and took away as plunder 
the silver breakfast service, and all the plate be- 
sides in the house. The following day (Friday 
the 24th) he fell in with H. M. ship the “ Drake,” 
which was ill-manned and inadequately equipped, 
and after a slaughterous conflict she struck to 
him. Further accounts of this hero may be found 
in an interesting article in Colburn’s United Ser- 
vice Magazine, for January 1843, pp. 58—71. 
LoyA. 
Anonymous Plays. — Could any of your New- 
castle correspondents give me any information re- 
garding the authors of the following plays? Ist. 
Easter Monday, or the Humours of The Forth. 
This piece was published about 1781, and is said 
in the Biographia Dramatica to be written by a 
young gentleman of Newcastle. 2nd. Love in the 
Country, or the Vengeful Miller, 1 new Rustic 
Drama, written by a gentleman of Newcastle, 
and acted at the Newcastle Theatre, about April, 
1830. 3rd. Plumtree Parh, a Farce, written by a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, 
acted at the Newcastle Theatre, in November or 


December, 1856. x. 


St. Anne. — Was St. Anne the patron saint of 
all wells? Why are there so many wells called 


C. E. S. 
Song. — Can any of your readers tell me where 
the (Indian ?) song is to be found, beginning — 
«“ Bid me not tell who lit the flame, 
Lips may not breathe the maiden’s name; 
Musk in her locks, sleep in her eyes, 
Who, without hope, looks on her dies. 


” 


I have inquired in vain for it at most of the 
music shops in London, though I have often heard 
it sung. B. 


Carisbroke Castle. — Who erected the tower of 
Carisbroke Castle? It is attributed to Lord 
Holmes in a recent journal. Byron Smytu. 


Sleater’s “ Public Gazetteer." —I have in my 
possession a 4to. volume of Sleater’s [Dublin] 
Public Gazetteer, pp. 404, commencing with No. 1. 
published September 23rd, 1758, and ending with 
No. LIL, published March 20th, 1759. It con- 
tains much curious information, both foreign and 
domestic; and is, I believe, rather uncommon, 
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Did any other numbers appear, and if so, how 
many? An Introduction, pp. 14, is prefixed to 
my copy. ABuHBA. 


Rev. H. Hutton. — Could any of your readers 
give me any information regarding the Rev. H. 
Hutton, formerly of Birmingham? I think he 
was the author (besides other works) of a volume 
of Poetical Pieces, published at Chiswick in = 


“ Yend:” “ Voach.” — What is the etymology 
of two words much used by the labouring classes 
in some parts of Devonshire? They yend a stone 
instead of throwing it, and voach on your corns 
instead of treading on them. 


Hew Hewson, the original of Smollett’s “ Strap.” 
—Isend you the following cutting from an old 
magazine respecting this worthy : 


“In the year 1819 was interred, in the burial-ground of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the body of Hew Hewson, who 
died at the advanced age of eighty-five. He was a man 
of no mean celebrity, though no funeral escutcheons 
adorned his hearse, or heir apparent graced his obsequies. 
He was no less a personage than the identical Hugh 
Strap, whom Dr. Smollett has rendered so conspicuously 
interesting in his life and adventures of Roderick Random, 
and for upwards of forty years had kept a hairdresser’s 
shop in the above parish. The deceased was a very intel- 
ligent man, and took delight in recounting the adventures 
of his early life. He spoke with pleasure of the time he 
passed in the service of the doctor, and it was his pride, 
as well as his boast, to say he had been educated at the 
same seminary with so learned and distinguished a cha- 
racter. His shop was hung round with Latin quotations, 
and he would frequently point out to his customers and 
acquaintances the several scenes in Roderick Random per- 
taining to himself, which had their foundation, not in the 
doctor’s inventive fancy, but in truth and reality. 

“The meeting in a barber’s shop at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the subsequent mistake at the inn, their arrival to- 
gether in London, and the assistance they experienced 
from Strap’s friend, were all of that description. He left 
behind him an interlined copy of Roderick Random, pointing 
out these facts, showing how far they were indebted to the 
genius of the doctor, and to what extent they were bottomed 
in reality. He could never succeed in gaining more than 
a respectable subsistence by his trade, but he possessed an 
independence of mind superior to his humble condition. 
Of late years he was employed as keeper of the prome- 
nade in Villier’s Walk, Adelphi, and was much noticed 
and respected by the inhabitants who frequented that 
place.” * 


I would now make two Queries. 1. Where was 
Hewson’s shop? 2. Is this interlined copy of 
Roderick Random in existence, and where ? 

G. Creep. 


List of Scottish Clergymen.— TI have long had 
a wish to make up a list or catalogue of our Scot- 
tish clergymen of every parish in Scotland, since 
the Reformation till the present time, giving their 
date of admission to office, time of their decease, 
&c. Does any complete list of our parochial mi- 





[* See “N. & Q.” 1* S. iii. 123.; yii. 234.] 
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nisters exist anywhere? The records of Pres- 
byteries, Assemblies, Sessions, &c. are the only 
sources of information on this matter with which 
Iam acquainted. Of the parishes of Berwickshire 
I have nearly a complete list; but I find it would 
require a long and expensive research to finish 
such a work from the sources now open to me; 
and I need regret this the less, as I have recently 
heard that a Scottish clergyman, Rev. Hen. Scott, 
is engaged in such a work; and I trust that he 
will have due encouragement given him to publish 
it. MENYANTHES. 


Sir George Leman Tuthill of Caius College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1794; M.A. 1809; M.L. 1813; 
M.D. 1816, died before 1834. We hope through 
your columns to ascertain the time and place of 
his death. C. H. & Tuompson Cosvnn. 


Cambridge. 


Alderman Backwell.— The alderman was one of 
the bankers robbed by Chas. IT. on his shutting 
up the Exchequer. What bank of this day re- 
presents the alderman's? Is it Childe’s? If so, 
when and why was the style changed? How long 
was Backwell’s bank current by his name, and 
who were his partners in his lifetime ? and who 
immediately succeeded to him in it after his flight 
to Holland? Did he resume banking on his 
return ? J. K. 


Bishop of Rome.—In the third volume of 
Raikes’s Journal, p. 400, after describing the 
yay of the Pope at a High Mass at the 
church of Sta. Maria del Popolo, the writer goes 
on to say : — 

“In an opposite chair was another priest in a mitre 
also, who I found was the Bishop of Rome; he also 
officiated at the altar.” 

Perhaps some one can inform me whether this 
distinction is a correct one? and if so, how long 
the two dignities have been held separately ? 

W. H. Witrs, 

Bristol. 


Scallop Shells. — The scallop is said to receive 
its name (Pecten Jacobea) from the shrine of St. 
James at Compostella; pilgrims returning from 
whence wore a scallop-shell in their hats. Can 
any of the contributors to “N. & Q.” direct me 
to the story which connects this shell with St. 
James ? H. J. Bucxton. 

Hull. 


“Rendered,” of London. — Information is re- 
uested regarding this family, circa 16—, sed q. if 
endred is not a misprint of Pendered alias Pen- 

drith? In that case, what occurs under the 
heading of the latter name in the Lansdowne MSS., 
and the coat given to Pendrith of Kent, are known 
to the Querist, James Know es. 
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Rev. Thos. Sparke, D.D., Chaplain to Lord 
Jeffries, rector of Ewhurst, co. Sussex, and of 
Hog’s Norton, co. Leicester, prebendary of Lich- 
field and of Rochester. Information is solicited 
respecting him beyond what is contained in the 
Athen. Oxzon.? His share in the Muse Anglicane 
is known to the Querist. James Know .es. 


Rev. Alexander Lauder. — This clergyman was 
the minister of the parish of Mordington, near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, in the early part of the last 
century, and published a volume entitled The 
Ancient Bishops Considered.* It is, I understand, 
a very rare book, and I have never seen it, nor do 
I know its character. Could anyone inform me 
respecting the lineage of Mr. Lauder, the time of 
his admission to Mordington, the time of his de- 
cease, and whether he left any descendants, or 
wrote anything besides the above? It is probable 
that he was a descendant of the Lauders of Bass 
and North Berwick, of which family the Lauders 
of Eddrington, in Mordington parish, was a 
branch. MENYANTHES, 

Chirnside. 


“ Luther's Hymn.” —In the Tables of Contents 
to our various hymn-books I constantly find the 
name of Luther as the author of the well-known 
lines beginning 

“Great God! what do I see and hear!” 


Now, it is true that Luther composed the beau- 
tiful melody to which these lines are usually sung; 
but with the lines themselves he had nothing to 
do. The style of them — and really they are sad 
stuff! most unsuitable for congregational singing 
— is totally unlike the homely, rugged verses of 
the Reformer, as they may be seen in any edition 
of his Geistliche Lieder: for instance, in that by 
Wackernagel (Stutgardt, 1848). My Query is, 
Who wrote the lines “Great God!” &c.? I fancy 
they date from the last century, when created and 
seated made a good rhyme. J AYDEE. 


Trial of Warren Hastings. — Having in my pos- 
session two tickets of admission to the trial of this 
extraordinary man, I should feel obliged if any of 
your correspondents could state if a series of them 
are in existence, as there appears to have been an 
issue for each day, and each of a different cha- 
racter. On one is represented the interior of 
Westminster Hall, with Burke on his legs, with 
outstretched arm, thundering forth his anathemas 
against the unfortunate Governor of India; on the 
other is the arms of the then Deputy Great Cham- 
berlain. . B. Warrsorne. 


{* This work is entitled The Ancient Bishops Consi- 
dered, both with respect to the extent of their Jurisdiction, 
and the Nature of their Power: in. Answer to Mr. Chil- 
lingworth and others. By Alex. Lauder, Minister of the 
Gospel at Mordentoun. Edinb., Printed by James Wat- 
son in Craig’s Closs, 1707. 8vo.] 
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George Meriton.—Can you or any of your cor- 
respondents favour me with an account of George 
Meriton, an attorney of North Allerton, author 
of Anglorum Gesta, Landlord's Law, Nomenclatura 
Clericalis, §c., who went to Ireland, and is said to 
have been made a judge? C.J. D. Inarepew. 


Sir Thomas Sheridan. — Where shall I be able 
to obtain any full account of Thomas Sheridan, 
sometimes called Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had 
been Secretary of State, and a Revenue Commis- 
sioner in Ireland during the Viceroyalty of Tyr- 
connel in the reign of James II., particularly of 
his subsequent career after his quarrel with Tyr- 
connel? I presume there are more full and pre- 
cise accounts of this quarrel, than that given in 
the Full and Impartial Account of All the Secret 
Consults, §c., of the Romish Party in Ireland, from 
1660 to this present Year 1689 : printed in London 
by Richard Baldwin, 1690. Was this Thomas 
Sheridan a relative of Sheridan who accompanied 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart in “45”? and if 
so, how connected ? W. R. G. 


Dring’s List.— What authority, as a work of 
historical reference, is the List of Compositions 
Sor their Estates paid by the Nobility, Gentry and 
others, published by T. Dring in 1655, at Lon- 
don?* Are copies of the List scarce at the 
present time? When, where, and by whom 
were the Compositions enforced? and more espe- 
cially how were they regulated? If they were 
assessed at a uniform rate, applicable to each and 
every case, then the List is valuable as showing 
the amount of property possessed at the time by 
those who were forced to compound; but if the 
compositions were not assessed according to any 
fixed rule or uniform rate, then the List is valuable 
only as a schedule of those who had to pay. In 
short, any account of the Compositions and the 
List will be received with thanks by 

Henry Kensineron. 


Richard Kelly, of Petworth, co. Sussex, gent., 
living June 10, 1700. Is anything known of him 
to any correspondent of “N. & Q.” ? 

James Know Les. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Heralds’ Visitations for Cornwall.— When was 
the last Heralds’ visitation made for the county 
of Cornwall? and where may the record be 
found ? D. J. 

Launceston. 

[ The last visitation of Cornwall was made in the year 
1620, by St. George and Lennard. Many copies are ex- 
tant, viz. five at the British Museum, two at the College 
of Arms, one at Caius College, Cambridge, and one in the 





{* Some particulars respecting Dring’s List will be 
found in our 1 8, v. 546. ] 
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todleian Library at Oxford (vide Sims’s Manual for the roast,’ the word roast is a corrupt pronunciation of the 


Genealogist, p. 163 A list of the pedigrees and arms 
contained in the copies at the British Museum may be 
found in Sims’s Index to the Heralds’ Visitations, Lond. 
1849. ] 


William Julius Mickle.—I have lately discovered 
that Mickle, the poet, resided at Wheatley. I 
have been looking at his residence to-day, and 





walked to Forest Hill, where he was bur ied. I 
should like to know who wrote his epitaph : — 

“William Julius Mickle, born 29th Sept. 1734. Died 
25th Oct. 1788 

“ Mickle, who bade the strong poetic tide 

Roll o’er Britannia’s shores, in Lusitanian pride.” 

Where shall [ find the dest account of his life ? 
Is it not singular that both Milton and Mickle 
should have married their wives from the same 


the village and neighbour- 
W. Sanpers. 


house at Forest Hill, 
hood referred to in “ L’ Allegro.” 
Chilworth Farm, Tetsworth. 
[The two lines quoted as an epitaph on Mickle are 
from the first book of The Pursuits of Literature, by T. J 
Mathias, and form part of the following eulogium : 


-“ To worth untitled would your fancy turn? 
The Muse all friendless wept o’er Mickle’s urn: 
Mickle, who bade the strong poetic tide 
Roll o’er Britannia’s shores in Lusitanian pride.” 
Mr. Isaac Reed, who knew Mickle well, drew up the 
first published account of his life in the European Maga- 
zine for Sept. and Nov. 1789, pp. 155. 317., accompanied 
with a portrait. The best account, however, of this poet, 
ia by his friend the Rev. John Sim, late of St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, prefixed to Mickle’s Poetical Works, 12mo 
1806. ] 


Olaus Magnus.—Is there an English trans- 
lation of Olaus Magnus ? Who is the translator, 
if there is one ? and where may it be seen? 

MENYANTHES. 


tl 


Chirnside. 

[Cornelius Scribonius Grapheus abridged the work of 
Olaus Magnus, which has been trans lated into English, 
and is entitled A Compendious History of Ue Goths, 
Swedes, Vandals, and other Northern Nations, by J. 5.3 
London, printed by J. Streater, 1658, fol. Two copies of 
it are in the British Museum. ] 


“ Rule the roast.” —Is this phrase a corruption 
of “rule the and analogous to the pro- 
verbial expression, “to be cock of the walk ?” 

Will any of your correspondents explain the 
force of “ruling the roast,” in the sense of being 
master P 

Any one who has watched the interior of a hen- 
house at roosting time, and has witnessed the 
jealousy of the “ cock of the walk,” in not suffer- 
ing any of his subalterns to roost on the same 
perch as himself, will confess the force of “rule 
the roost.” 

I want some illustrations to prove that “ roast” 


X. X. X. 


is the correct word. 2 


” 
roost, 


[ Webster informs us that, “In the phrase ‘to rule the 








German rath, counsel, Dan. raad, and Sw. rad.” Richard- 
son offers the following explanation: “To rule the roast 
(sc.) as king of the feast, orderer, purveyor, president ; ot 
may it not be to rule the roost, an expression of which 


every poultry-yard woul: supply an explanation ? 





“ Geate you nowe vp into your pulpites like bragginge 
cockes on the rows?, flanpe your whing 3, and crow out 





ve ll, Defence of the 
fan Etymo 


d ip log é, p. 35. 


I gical Vocah al 
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Clelan i in his S ( ) ot 7 ry, 
p. 7.. has suggested the following as the origin of the 
phrase: “ The Ridings of Yorks! is a corruption from 
Radtings, governments Radt s ies a subaltern ruler, 
or provincial minister. A counsellor of state was of old 
called a Raadt; the council was « all l the Raadst : thence 


whoever had the capital influence in council was said ‘to 
rule the raadst,’ or in the present pronunciation ‘to rule 
the roast.’ ”] 


Who composed “ Rule Britannia?” — A para- 
graph has appeared in the papers purporting to 
be an extract from Handel: his Life personal and 
professional, by Mrs. Bray, i in which it is said that 
“ Rule Britannia, which is taken from Alfred, a 
Masque, by Dr. Arne, i is in great part borrowed 
from the poor Occasional Oratorio. Jn reality it 
is by Handel; for in the whole air there are only 
two bars which do not belong to him.” 

Can any of your readers point out the passage 
or passages in the Occasional Oratorio to which 
Mrs. Bray alludes. J. W. Pures. 


Haverfordwest 


vest, 


» 


[The “celebrated Ode in Honour of Great Britain, 
was a song well known in 1740, and performed as part 


of Alfred, in that year, and in the Judgment of Paris in 
1741. Handel must therefore have stolen the melody 
from Arne, if it be in the Occasional Oratorio, for that was 


not composed for some years afterwards. No doubt Dr. 
Arne composed Rul Britannia, and without doubt also 
Handel in the song, “ Prophetic visions strike my eye,” 


at the words, “War shall cease, welcome peac e,” pur- 
posely introduced the first phrase of Dr. Arne’s tune, to 
please the people, and to show what he could do with it. 
But Arne’s melody cannot be said to be bodily incor- 
porated in Handel’s composition. Al Ifred was written by 
Mallet and Johnson, and played in 1740; but Mallet 
wrote the “celebrated ode,” which Southey describes as 
“the political hymn of thi ; country as long as she main- 
tains her political power.” Alfred was altered by Mallet 


in 1751, and three stanzas of the ode were omitted and 
three others supplied by Lord Bolingbroke; but the ori- 
ginal ode is that whic h has taken root, and now known 
as one of our national anthems. Consult Dinsdale’s aoe 
edition of David Mallet’s Ballads and Songs, pp. 292— 

1857. ] 





Replies. 
SOUTHEY'S COWPER. 
(2" S. iv. 101.) 

Harvarprensis is not quite correct when he 
says that “an additional volume” of Cowper's 
letters “appeared from the hands of the Rev. 
John Johnson (1824).” The fact —and it is one 
which fully accounts for “ poor success and heavy 
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: . | * 35 
sale” — is, that the publisher thought fit to spread | Euclid’s allowance of means, of course I deny that 
out what might, and should, have been one very | the circle can be squared geometrically “by other 


moderate volume into tro. I forget what the 


price was; but as the two volumes of about 400 | 


pages each were handsomely printed in large type, 
on good paper, with ample margin, and engraved 


portraits of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, I have no | 


doubt that it was considerable. I scarcely recol- 
lect having seen a more barefaced and shameless 
specimen of book-making. It now lies before me; 
and as far as I can judge from very slight calcu- 


lation, the Note of Harvarptensis (occupying | 


rather more than one page and a half of “N.& 


Q.”) would, if printed in one of these volumes, | 


have occupied rather more than cight pages. 
Since I wrote the foregoing sentence it has oc- 
curred to me that some excuse of making the 
work like Hayley’s Life of Cowper may have been 
pleaded ; but it is not surprising that, when pre- 
sented to them in such a form, men turned in dis- 
gust from volumes which, if they had read them, 
they might have found to be, on more than one 
ground, as it regards both style and sentiment, 
worthy of their serious study, and entitled to a 


place in the first and highest class of English lite- | 


rature. It was a just retribution that left “a 
thousand copies remaining in the publisher's 
warehouse.” Surely, however the volumes may 
have been picked over, and made use of, in more 
recent publications, there must be many persons 
who would gladly give more for them than the 
price of “waste paper.” This, however, is not my 
business ; but perhaps I may be allowed to ex- 
press my satisfaction in finding that Cowper and 
his works are more highly appreciated in America 
than they seem to be in his own country. It is, 
indeed, lamentable that the work of biography and 
editing should have been undertaken or meddled 
with by men like Hayley and Southey — book- 
makers who, whatever pretensions they might 
have to criticise the poet, were so void of sym- 
pathy with the man, that they could not be ex- 
pected to form a true opinion, or deliver a just 
view, of his thoughts, language, and circum- 
stances. To be told by such men that they have 
picked out all that is worth having, and pieced it, 


or kneaded it, into their own work, is a trial of | 


one’s temper. Perhaps others besides myself 

would be glad to see in “N. & Q.” a brief notice 

(if only a mere list) of American editions of Cow- 

per, and works relating to him, if Harvarprensts 

can furnish such a thing. S. R. Marrvanp. 
Gloucester. 


QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 
(2™4 §. iv. 57.) 


When I say that by consent of geometers, the 


means :” for other means constitute that which by 
definition is ungeometrical. But I apprehend that 
when the question asks whether the thing can be 
done geometrically by other means, the adverb 
signifies constructively, without recourse to caleu- 
lation. It may be used in two sens either as 
implying perfect accuracy of result, if perfect ac- 
curacy of additional means be postulated ; or as 
| implying graphical correctness, that is, practical 
drawing on paper, with as much accuracy as the 
best draughtsman requires. 

As to the first meaning, it is well known that if 
the reasoner be allowed an additional curve, be- 
sides the circle, of which, by postulate, he is 
granted the perfectly accurate construction, he 
can square a circle as accurately as Euclid squares 
-a triangle ; the same kind of perfection existing in 
both cases. Give him the spiral of Archimedes, 
or the involute of the circle, or the cycloid, &c., 
&e., and the thing is done. But in each of these 
cases, the new assumption is at least of as difficult 
a character as the difficulty which it is to solve. 
This, however, is to be said, that there are many 
curves, any one of which, being admitted, will 
conquer, not merely the quadrature of the circle, 
but the rectification of any are, and the division 
of the angle into any number of equal parts. Of 
all these curves the cycloid is perhaps the most 
simple. 

Many attempts have been made, and some very 
close ones, to give a sufficiently good graphical 
construction of the circumference of a circle, from 
which the square equal to the circle is readily 
found. Several of these are given in the twelfth 
edition of Ilutton’s Course, and in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine for January, 1846. But the old sur- 
veyor’s rule for finding an are approximately 
would do very well. From three times the chord 
of half the arc, take away the third part of the 
sum of the chord of the are and the chord of half 
the arc: the remainder is the length of the are, 
very nearly. The smaller the are chosen, the 
nearer to the truth is this rule. Apply it to an 
arc whose chord is the radius, and we have the 
sixth part of the circumference, not wrong by one 
part in seven thousand. A. De Morean. 





Ss: 








RICHARD III. AT LEICESTER. 
(2"¢ §. iv. 102.) 

In your publication of the 8th of August ap- 
pears an extract from a work by Sir Roger Twys- 
den, made by one of your correspondents, relating 
to the bedstead on which Richard ILI. slept while 
a guest at the Blue Boar Inn, Leicester, on the 
few nights immediately preceding the battle of 


word geometrical is restricted to that which uses | Bosworth Field, 
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As the story is one of the legends of Leicester, | 


| 


in English writers of the same period. Wil- 


and the extract adds information to the stock | lughby, in his Hist. Piscium, edited by Ray, 1686, 
already known, I may be permitted to say a word | states that the Physeter of Rondelitius is a Whirle- 


or two on the subject. 

It is quite certain a bedstead has been ex- 
hibited in Leicester, for many years, as that on 
which Richard III. slept ; for in certain verses on 
“Penny Sights and Exhibitions in the reign of 
James the First,” prefixed to Master Tom Co- 
ryate’s Crudities, and ——- in 1611*, “ King 
Richard's bed-sted in Leyster” is included in the 
catalogue. 

Whether the bedstead now or lately preserved 
at a mansion in the neighbourhood of Leicester, is 
that which was exhibited in the reign of James I., 
I cannot undertake to say ; nor whether the story 
about the discovery of the gold is true: but there 
can be no doubt about the murder of the landlady 
of the Blue Boar, Mrs. Clark, for in compiling the 
materials of a History of Leicester, published in 
the year 1849, I found among the town papers the 
manuscript depositions of the witnesses who bore 
testimony against the murderers, with all the par- 
ticulars of the affair. The details will be found 
in that history at pp. 327, 328, 329, and 330. It 
will prove a curious, and by no means uninstruc- 
tive, process, to compare the ancient tradition with 
the written record, in this instance ; as it will show 
the proverbial tendency of rumour and legend to 
exaggerate facts and circumstances. The murder 
was committed in the year 1605, not 1613; and 
one man was hanged, and one woman burned to 
death for the offence — not one woman and seven 
men, as stated by Sir Roger Twysden. 

The question yet remains doubtful whether the 
bedstead on which Richard III. slept was ever 
exhibited, and also whether he ever concealed gold 
in any bedstead. That he lodged in the Blue 
Boar, which inn was taken down about twenty 
nae ago, I think is sufficiently established ; but 

eyond this fact it does not appear to me safe to 
go on this head in the way of historical affirmation. 
James THOMPSON. 

Chronicle Office, Leicester. 





RYGGES AND WHARPOOLES, 


(2 §. iv. 30.) 


The word which is spelt ‘“‘ Wharpooles,” in your 
correspondent’s citation from Grafton’s Abridge- 
ment (ed. 1571), respecting “ great fishes” caught 
in the Thames, is “ Whyrpooles” in the edition of 
1570, and “ Whirpooles ” in that of 1572. 

Foreign writers of the middle ages speak of the 
“ Whirle-pool,” the “ Horlepoole,” the “ Whyrle- 
pole,” the “ Whorpoul,” &c., as the English name 
of a great fish; and some mention is to be found 





* See “N, & Q.,” vol. viii. pp. 558, 559. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pool (p. 41.). 








Elyot writes in his Latin Dictionary, 
“ Balena, a greatte fishe, which I suppose to be 
a Thurlepoll.” Palsgrave, “ Whirlpole, a fisshe, 
chaudron de mer.” 

From foreign writers, the first passage that 
claims citation is that in Gesner (Icon. Animal. 
1560), because it apparently refers to the identical 
occurrence chronicled by Grafton, as cited in “ N. 
& Q.,” namely, the extraordinary capture of 
“great fishes” in the Thames (1551). Gesner 
writes : 

“ Pistris aut Physeter horribile genus cetorum. Angli 
quidam eruditi Physeterem interpretantur a Whyrlepole, 
alii scribunt Whirlepoole, alii Horlepole. Non ita pridem 
tres hujus generis in Thamesi fluvio Angliw captos esse, 
Joan. Caius indicavit. Ego physeterem multo majorem 
puto, quam qui fluvios intrare possit, nisi prima xtate 
forsan.” — P. 170. 

Dr. Caius addressed to Gesner a memoir on 
rare fishes, which is in print. But the above ap- 
pears to have been a private communication. So 
also does the following, which Gesner cites as 
coming from “Gulielmus Turnerus,” in whose 
published works I can find nothing on the subject : 

“Physeterem nostri vocant a Whorpoul, qui, licet por- 
tentose magnitudinis, ad Balene tamen magnitudinem 
nunquam accedit. Hujus generis aliquando vidi.” — 
Gesner, Icon. Animal. p. 170. 

See also the Fischbuch, which is Gesner in a 
German dress (1563), and gives the English 
names Whyrlepole, Whirlepole, and Horlepole 
(p. 100. verso). And conf. Brisson, Régne Ani- 
mal, 1756, “ Le Souffleur, Delphinus penné in 
dorso nulla, Physeter. Les Allemands l’appellent 
Sprutzwal, Wetterwal; les Anglais Whirle-pool.” 
P. 374-5. 

With regard to the French term “Chaudron de 
mer,” which Palsgrave gives for “ Whirpole, a 
fisshe,” hints may be found in Dufresne (voce 
cauderia), and in Bescherelle (voce caldéron). 
But the expression does not appear to have ever 
been in general use among French writers. 

In the absence of any certain information re- 
specting the other class of “ great fishes” called 
“ Rygges,” it may be allowable to hazard a con- 
jecture, that the Rygge was no other than the 
Monodon vulgaris (common Narwhal), or else the 
Monodon microcephalus. 

A cow in Scotland is called a riggie, if she have 
a stripe running along the back from the nape to 
the tail; she is then said to be riggit or rigged, 
from rig, the back, in Swedish rygg, or rigg. 
Now the M. vulgaris or Narwhal is described as 
rigged, that is, as having a prominent ridge on the 
back extending all the way from the tail to the 
blow-holes on the nape. So also is the M. micro- 
cephalus, which comes farther south, and therefore 
was all the more likely to find its way into the 
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Thames. And as we learn from Crantz’s Green- 
land (1770, i. 146.), that the “ Jupiter-fisch ” was 
called Gibbar, from a hump on its back, while 
Sir R. Sibbard, in his Phalenologia Nova, informs 
us that some whales were called in Scotland pyked 
whales from having on the back a point or pyke, 
so it is not impossible that either the M. vulgaris 
or the M. microcephalus may have acquired | 
among ‘longshore people and fishermen, from its 
dorsal stripe, the name of Rygge. 

Rig, which with us has now become ridge, was 
once an English as well as a Scottish word, in the 
sense of a back (a pake at his rigge, a pack at his 
back). In like manner the old English word 
brigg, brig, has become bridge. 

The German word corresponding to rig, a back, 
is riicken, which is used, like rig, in describing the 
backs of animals. Thus we find riicken-flosser, a 
fish having dorsal fins ; riicken-haar, the ridge or 
dorsal stripe of a beaver, or in some cases of a 
dog ; riicken-kamm, the dorsal crest of some 
lizards. May not a “ great fyssche ” then, as well 
as a cow, have acquired the name of Rygge from 
its dorsal stripe ? 

Of the two terms in question, Rygge and Whar- 
poole, neither appears to have been at any former 
time very generally adopted by our learned pro- 
genitors, who chronicled the marvels of the sea. 

Tuomas Boys. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photography Anticipated. —1 do not know whether 
your observation has ever been called to Kearsly’s Pocket 
Ledger for the year 1775, which contains the following 
extract from Dr. Hooper’s Rational Recreations in four 
volumes : — 


“ Writing on Glass by the Rays of the Sun. 


“Dissolve chalk in aqua fortis, to the consistence of 
milk, and add to that a strong dissolution of silver. Keep 
this liquor in a glass decanter, well stopped. Then cut 
out from a paper the letters you would have appear, and 
paste the paper on the decanter; which you are to place 
in the sun, in such a manner that its rays may pass 
through the spaces cut out of the paper, and fall on the 
surface of the liquor. The part of the glass through 
which the rays pass will turn black, and that under the 
paper will remain white. You must observe not to move 
the bottle during the time of the operation.” 





We see from this interesting record, that photography 
was discovered eighty years ago! Had it been duly 
followed up, how many striking pictures might we not 
have had of the tremendous scenes which took place 
during the great French Revolution, and consequent wars 
of Napoleon. C. Nozt WELMAN. 


Norton Manor, near Taunton. 


Mr. Crookes’s Wax Paper Process. — Mr. Crookes, 
whose opinion on every matter connected with photo- 
graphy is deserving of the best attention, is of opinion 
that the waxed paper process is “ more particularly ap- | 
plicable to the requirements of the tourist or amateur | 
than any other process whatever;” and that, “though | 
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the various operations appear at first sight rather com- 
plex, they are easily reduced to practice, while average 
results can be obtained by it with a smaller share of ma- 
nipulative skill than is required in most other paper pro- 
cesses.” Acting on this belief, Mr. Crookes has just 
published 4 Hand-book to the Waxed Paper Process in 
Photography, in which he gives most minute and definite 
directions for the successful practice of this process; and 
as Mr. Crookes is not a mere theorist, but has reduced 
his theory to practice in his photometeorographic regis- 
trations at the Ratcliffe Observatory, the reader may feel 
assured that if he essays the waxed paper process under 
Mr. Crookes’s directions — and follows those directions 
strictly and carefully—he need be under no apprehen- 
sions as to the result. 


Dr. Diamond’s Portraits.—Dr. Diamond has just added 
to his series of truthful and characteristic Portraits of 
Literary Men, a very striking photograph of Dr. Doran, 
whose pleasant anecdotical writings are just now so ex- 
tremely popular: and one of Dr. Richardson, the learned 
editor of the great Dictionary of our language which 
bears his name. But the work which will probably 
spread far and wide Dr. Diamond’s reputation as a skilful 
photographer, is his series of four portraits of Douglas 
Jerrold, taken by him but a few weeks before the death 
of that extraordinary man. To those who knew Douglas 
Jerrold these portraits are invaluable as memorials of 
their lost friend ; while to those who had not that advan- 
tage, they give a most accurate notion of the personal 
characteristics of that brilliant genius. 


Replies to Minor Queries, 


Channel Steamer (2™ §. iv. 106.) -——In answer 
to Expriorator’s inquiry respecting “Channel 
Steamers,” I beg to state that I had the honour 
to command the first sea-going steamer that ever 
went down St. George's Channel into the Atlantic. 
She was called the “St. Patrick,” of 300 tons, 
and 120 horse-power engines, and was built at 
Liverpool, under my superintendence, expressl 
to run between Liverpool, Dublin, and Bristol, 
and she made her first trip in May, 1822. The 


| complete success which attended this undertaking 


led to the establishment of Her Majesty's mail 
steam packets between Liverpool and Dublin, one 
of which I commanded during a period of twenty 
years. I am aware that a small steamboat was 


| taken from the Clyde to the Thames, by a Captain 


Dodd, as early as the year 1815, but this vessel 
was a mere river boat, not a “ sea-going steamer,” 
and that hap-hazard and tedious enterprise, oc- 


| cupying upwards of three weeks, could not justly 


be called the inauguration of the sea steamer. 
Joun P. Puuuprrs, Lieut., R.N. 


Leaving the main question to be settled by others, 
it is worthy of record that the first steamer esta- 
blished on the Mersey, for river traffic, was in 
1815 ; and that to the late Mr. George La French 
is due the honour of running the first steamboat 
between Birkenhead and Liverpool in 1821. 

T. Huauss. 

Chester. 
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Prof. Gin and Gray's “ Elegy” 
506. ; iv. 35. 59.)—Till the mistake of Y. B. N. J., 
in confounding Professor Moor with his successor 
in the Glasgow Greek chair, I never heard any 
doubt expressed as to the authorship of A Criti- 
cism on Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
Boswell alludes to Professor Young as the author, 
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Its use in the Church, however, is of remote an- 
tiquity, F. C. H, 


* Men of the Merse.” —I feel much indebted 


to M. E. F., (Dunse) for his obliging reply to my 


and eulogises it as “the most perfect imitation of | 


Johnson,” although Croker characterises it as 
“one of the most insipid and unmeaning volumes 

ever published.” A copy was sent to Dr. Jobn- 
son, who, in a letter to Thrale, July 5, 1783, says 
he never cut the leaves. I have reason to know 
that the Professor acknowledged the work, though 
published anonymously ; and I recollect seeing a 
copy of it which he sent to a near relation of 

mine, to whom he was formerly tutor. J. 
seems puzzled by the advertisement in the first 
edition of 1783 being dated from Lincolu’s Inn ; 
but did it not oceur to him that a writer, wishing 
to preserve his incognito, would naturally fix on 
a locality remote from his own. Would he have 
had Mr. Young date his jeu d’esprit from Glasgow 
College ? R. R. 
Johannes Horner (2™ §. iv. 106.) — There is 
a tradition in Somersetshire, that the Abbot of 
Glastonbury hearing that Henry VIII. had spoken 
with indignation of his building such a kitchen as 
the king could not burn down, being domed over 
with stone, sent up his steward, Jack Horner, to 
present the king with an acceptable dish, viz. a 
dish which, when the crust was lifted up, was 
found to contain deeds transferring twelve manors 
to his sovereign ; and that as Jack Horner tra- 
velled up to town, in the abbot’s waggon, he lifted 
up the crust and stole out the gift of the manor 
of Wells, still possessed by his descendants, and 
when he returned, told the abbot that the king 
had given it to him, but was found, or suspected, 
to have imposed on his patron. 
vested under the nursery lines 

“Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner [ viz. that of the waggon], 
Eyeing his Christmas pye 

coveted a portion |; 

He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plumb [ 
Wells), 
And said, 


the deeds of the manor of 


‘What a brave boy am I.’” 


A. B. C. 

“ Felix culpa,” §c. (28, iv. 107.)—These words 
are not the beginning of a Latin proverb, but of 
a beautiful sentence in the form of Blessing the 
Paschal Candice, which is chanted by the des acon 
on Holy Saturday. It runs thus: “O felix culpa, 
que talem ac tantum meruit habere Re sdemptor« m!” 
Lhe form of Benediction in which these words 
me ur has been attributed to various authors, as 
Ambrose, St. Augus tin, Pope Zosimus, St. 


Query concerning the ballad of the “ Men of the 
Merse” (2™ S. iv. 57.); but I deeply regret that 
the source which he indicates has been recently 
closed by the death of the worthy individual (Mr. 
Thomas Eds gar, farmer, Harcarse Hill, Berwick- 
shire), to whom I would have gladly applied, as 
he was not unknown to me, and I have no doubt 
would have readily furnished me with a copy of 
the ballad in question. Mr. Edgar died on the 
30th ultimo, seventy-four. But perhaps 
M. E. F. may be able to point out some other 
source, where I may yet obtain what I want. This 
instance shows, however, that individuals engaged 
in any kind of antiquarian research should lose 
no time in availing themselves of those sources of 
information open to them : as Death, the destroyer, 
is every day cutting off or lessening all such 
sources. MENYANTHES. 

Chirnside. 

Cups: Tobacco (2° §. iv. 117.) — Mr. Caan- 
NocK'’s mention of an inscription on an ancient 


ager 
age 


| wooden bowl reminded me of Pauper Johannes. 


Hence the satire | 


[ée. looking at it till he 


year 1743, there was in the buttery of 
Cambridge, a cup so named, 
m written by Vin- 
“Pauper Jo- 


In the 
Trinity College, 
which is immortalised in a poe 
cent Bourne, under the title of 
hannes.” The first six lines are: 
“ Insignis fama scyphus est, et splendidus usu, 
Qui suum ab inscripto carmine nomen habet, 
Nocturnus studiis sepe ille adjutor, alumnus 
Cum solus fruitur se fruiturque libris. 
Nec comes ingratus, petum cum leuiter haurit, 
Et reficit sese lentus odore tubi.” 
The inscription referred to in the second linc is, 
“ Pauper Johannes, dictus cognomine Clarkson, 
Hunc Cyathum dono gratuitoque dedit.” 





Does “ Pauper Johannes” survive save in V. B.'s 
poem in 
“ Versu, quem simplex, sed pia, Musa canit ?” 
J. W. Farrer. 
(2™ 8. iii. 348. 437.) — The origin 
is involved in some obscurity, and 


* Arse nal” 
of this word 


| many are the etymologies that have been sug- 


because, 


oe &c., but the author is absolutely unknown. 
‘ 


Dufresne objects to a ‘Turkish derivation, 

as he alleges, the armamentarium was 
called dponvd\ns at Constantinople long before the 
Turks came there. If this objection be deemed 
valid, we seem constrained to fall back upon the 
old derivation from the Latin. 

No wonder, indeed, that the etymology, arsenal 
= arzx navalis, should be deemed not “ particularly 
satisfactory.” But this is not precisely the form 
in which Dr. Richardson presents us w ith the de- 
rivation. He writes, “ Junius conjectures that it,” 
arsenal, “is contracted from the It. arce navale.” 


gested. 
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Now, ere this derivation is rejected, it should 
be borne in mind that Italian nouns derived from 
the Latin are very generally formed on the ob- 
lique cases, not on the nominatives. Thus the 
Latin words feliz, atrox, velox, audax, pax, falz, 
become in Italian felice, atroce, veloce, audace, 
pace, falce. 
employed in the formation of an Italian word, 
would become arce. And, therefore, though the 
derivation of arsenal from arx navalis, does look 
a little forced, yet surely arsenale, from arce 
navale, may pass muster as a fair conjecture ; — 
especially as arce and navale were both medieval 
words, the former meaning a place of deposit or 
a depdt, the latter a dockyard. 

In thus deriving arsenale from arce navale, 
should any objection be made to the contraction 
of navale into -nale, it may suflice to mention that 
this sort of contraction is strictly conformable to 
the genius of the Italian language; as in the 
name of the illustrious Danie, which was originally 
Durante. If Durante became Danie, surely na- 
vale might become -nale. 

In one respect our own language, and the 


In like manner, the Latin arz, if 


own experience; but many of your readers must 
have peafowl, and if they can frighten the cocks 
into putting up their feathers, it is only fair to 
Mr. C., and a proper rebuke to me, that they 
should say so. Le 


The corrective Note of P. P. about peacocks is 
itself full of errors, and lacks information. 

[have seen a peahen destroy a brood of ten or a 
dozen chickens in as many minutes; just in the same, 
fashion as they peck the adders. Game is not so 
much in their way, or there is not the least doubt 
about it. Peacocks will erect their feathers when 
disturbed or approached by strangers, or on being 
fed by friendly hands, or when, indeed, there is no 


| apparent cause of rivalry ; they do not commonly 


| port to future editions. 


| peacocks attain ? 


French also, formerly came nearer to arce navale 


than even the Italian did. For we occasionally 
find the word spelt both in French and in English, 
two centuries ago, with a c—arcenal. 

Before the Turks took Constantinople, there 
was ample time, not only for the Italians to trans- 


Sty off: 


A little poetry may be pardonably be- 
stowed on such a beautiful bird as the peacock, 
and the quotation from Crouch’s Illustrations 
combine with it facts which will ensure it a pass- 
I have had a peahen 
Query, What age do 
J. J. 

The Sense of Pre-existence (2° S. ii. 517. ; iii. 
50. 132.) — Permit me to contribute the following 
to the interesting Notes already collected on this 


upwards of twenty years. 


| subject; first stating that I agree with one of 
| your correspondents in objecting to the term of 


mute arce navale into arsenale, but for the Orientals | 


to reproduce arsenale under the form of dponvaans. 
Tuomas Boys. 

The Peafowl (2™ 8. iv. 98.)—I have often 
been asked if I could make a peacock spread his 
tail, by persons who had never seen it done. Will 
Mr. Crovcu say that by frightening or surprising 
a bird he ever gratified a similar wish? I am 
truly sorry to have given him offence, and espe- 
cially because he signs his name like a man, which 
Ido not. Peafowl have bred in my plantations, 
fed from my hand, and graced my board for well 
nigh fifty years. Being continually about my 
doors they have lost all fear of cows, pigs, dogs, 
and men, unless pursued. The peacock behaves 
as if he thought his train must be admired by 
everything, and when free from fear and in a 
strutting mood I have seen him show it off to all 
these creatures, and even toa guinea pig, with 
apparent vanity. But as soon as he is alarmed 
down go the feathers in a2 moment. Strangers 
who are not aware that they spread the tail chiefly 
in the spring, will often try to make them do it 
when not inclined by shouting, clapping hands, or 
other frightening gestures, but I never saw the 
effort prove successful. The long feathers fall 
in June, and are not fully grown until the winter. 
Thus he goes without protection half the year. I 
will not quote Bewick, White, and others on my 
side the question, because we are cach giving our 


“* pre-existence ” as applied to these phenomena. 
A gentleman of high intellectual attainments, 
now deceased, once told me that he had dreamed 
of being in a strange city, so vividly that he re- 
membered the streets, houses, and public bufld- 
ings as distinctly as those of any place he ever 
visited. A few weeks afterwards he was induced 
to visit a panorama in Leicester Square, where he 
was startled by seeing the city of which he had 
dreamed. ‘The likeness was perfect, except that 


| one additional church appeared in the picture. 


He was so struck by the circumstance that he 
spoke to the exhibitor, assuming for his purpose 
the air of a traveller acquainted with the place. 
He was informed that the additional church was 
a recent erection. ‘This circumstance can hardly 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of Dr. Wigan. 

I have myself more than once or twice felt the 
mysterious sense of having been surrounded, at 
some previous time, by precisely the same circum- 
stances, and taken a share in the same conversa- 
tions. Nor can I admit the hypothesis of Dr. 
Wigan in explanation of this phenomenon, though 
possibly it may account for other instances of a 
similar kind. It does not accord with my ex- 
perience, because my mind has been perfectly 
active at such times, and thoroughly self-conscious. 

The expressions of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(ante, ii, 51.) are worthy of note. He alludes to 
this feeling of reminiscence as “ that strange kind 
of inner and spiritual memory.” Whether he 
purposely chose the words to express his philo- 
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sophical belief may be doubted, but they do in 
fact express a philosophy of the consciousness. 
This inner state of consciousness has already a 
history of which clairvoyance is a part, and which 


commences with the Homeric ages, or even earlier. 
E. Ricu. 


“ Lathe,” or “Lethe” (2 8. iii. 448.)—Per- 


haps this word may not be peculiar to Kent; for | 


the steep hill leading down to Bransford Bridge, 
three miles from Worcester, is called “ Lathe,” or 
“Lethe” Hill; though I am not aware if the 
word was ever applied to the hundred of the 
county in which the hill is situate, nor can I find 
any mention of the hill in any of my large collec- 
tion of Worcestershire books. The Worcester 
Herald of June 6, in its report of the monthly 
meeting of the turnpike trustees, says : 

“The tender of Messrs. Walford and Hayes for im- 
proving the road at Lathe Hill, on the Bransford district, 
for the sum of 495/. 5s. 6d. was accepted.” 


Curusert Beps, B.A. | 


Francis Rous (2 S. iv. 107.) —In reply to 
H.G. D., Richard, Anthony, and Thomas were first 
cousins of Thomas Rous, the Speaker. From 
Thomas I am directly descended ; and if querist 
will favour me with a letter per post, I may be 
able to assist him in his inquiries. His Thomas 
Rous of 1687, is another person ; and is the same, 
I think, who was under-sheriff of Middlesex in 


1684. 
Will H. G. D. favour me with the names he has | 


met with in the register of Trinity Chapel ? 
H. T. Exxacomse. 
Clyst St. George, Topsham, Aug. 7, 1857. 


Birkhead Family (2™ S. i. 374.; iv. 107.) — 
This was, originally, a Cheshire family, and has 


spelt its name, at different periods, Birket, Birk- | 


head, and Birkenhead. Sir John Birkenhead, the 
political writer of the Cavalier period, author of 
The Assembly Man, and editor of the Mercurius 
Aulicus, was of this family. There are nume- 
rous references to the Birkheads among the MSS. 
in the British Museum, e. g. Birchett of Middle- 
sex, 1468, fol. 131 b.; Birkhead of Crowton and 
Huxley, in Cheshire, 1535, fols. 10. 31b, 78 b, 
111., &e. T. Hugues. 


Chester. 


French Protestants in London (2™ §. iv. 90.)— 
Metertss is referred to Burn’s History of the 
Foreign Refugees settled in England, Longman, 
1846. J. 8. 


Coffin-plates in Churches (2™ S. iv. 107.) — At 
Dolgelley decorated coffin-plates are hung in re- 
markable profusion over the pillars of the church, 
and convey an idea of the votive offerings to saints 
in Catholic places of worship ; this is a usual prac- 
tice here. The plates are taken from a coffin when 
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| a person is buried, and hung up there. This is, 
no doubt, a relic of some Catholic superstition, and 
| it has a most singular effect.— The Falls, Lakes, 
and Mountains of North Wales, by Louisa Stuart 
Costello, p. 174. B. G. J. 


In reply to G. R. G. I beg to say that, during a 
tour in N. Wales lately, I noticed a number of coffin 
plates nailed up to the walls in the parish church 
of Efenechtyd, near Ruthin. Efenechtyd is in- 
teresting for an ancient font and roodloft in its 
interior; and the neat graveyard adjoining is sin- 
gularly beautiful, on account of a very fine lofty 
fence of boxtree which surrounds it. N. L. T. 


Proxies and Exhibits (2™ S. iv. 106.) — 

“ Proxies” or “ Procurations” are “certain sums of 
money which Parish Priests pay yearly to the Bishops 
or Archdeacon, ratione visitationis ; formerly the visitor 
demanded a proportion of meat and drink for his refresh- 
ment, when he came abroad to do his duty, and examine 
the state of the Church; afterwards these were turned 
into annual payments of a certain sum, which is called a 
Procuration, being so much given to the visitor, ad pro- 
curandum cibum et potum.” 

There are three kinds 
Prozies, viz. “ ratione visitationis, 
et “ pacti.” * 

Some of these procurations were so exorbitant, 
that frequent complaints were made, and they 
| were forbidden “by councils and bulls.” Pope 
Clement IV. issued a bull against them, in which 
mention is made of the Archdeacon of Richmond, 
| who travelled with “103 horses, 21 dogs, and 
| 3 hawks ;” a goodly retinue forsooth for an arch- 
| deacon! but more, I should say, Ratione vena- 
| tionis, than “ visitationis.” 

“ Exhibits,” or, as they were sometimes called, 
* Exhibitions,” I find to be allowances “ for meat 
and drink such as was customary among the re- 
| ligious appropriators of churches, who usually 

made it to the depending vicar.” Henri. 


The great Douglas Cause (2™ S. iv. 69.) — 
| There is no printed Report of this curious and ex- 
| traordinary case extant that I know of, but L. F. 

B. will find, on a reference to Lowndes’ Bidlio- 
| graphers’ Manual, under the head “ Douglas 
| Cause,” a very good list of the most important 
works which have been printed and published on 
the subject. Boswell’s preface to his Summary of 
the Speeches, §c., of the Judges, gives an impartial 
and distinct account of the suit. T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 


| The Theodosian Code (2™ §. iii. 291.) — Your 
| correspondent A. will find the information he re- 
| quires in the Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Theodosian 
| Code.” ResuPinvs. 


of Procurations, or 
” “« consuetudinis,” 











* The former of these is of ecclesiastical cognizance; 
the other two are to be tried at law. 
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Mrs. Siddons (1* 8. xi. 424.; 2°¢S. ii. 89. 120.) 
—One of the great uses of “N. & Q.” being to 
point out to the workers in the field of literature 
the places from which material for their work 
may be derived, I trust that my motives may not 
be misconstrued, when I direct attention to an 
article of my own (“Srpponzana”) in the cur- 
rent number of Titan, as containing many facts, 
now first published, concerning Mrs. Siddons’s 
early years, education, youthful performances, 
marriage, &c., which may be of use to the future 
biographer or compiler of her life. 

Curupert Bene, B.A. 


Robin a Rie (2° S. iv. 57.) — We believe that 
this song was first printed in The Gallovidian 
Encyclopedia, by John Mactaggart, one of the 
most curious books ever printed. In his commu- 
nication, L. M. M.R. explains the Meggy-mony-feet 
to be the wood-louse. We never heard this in- 
sect called the Meggy-mony-foot in Scotland ; but 
the Julus terrestris is so called, also the electric 
centipede (Scolopendra electrica), commonly found 
below stones in old ruinous walls. The connoch 
worm seems to be some destructive caterpillar. 
Jamieson explains connoch to mean anything that 
destroys. MENYANTHES. 

Chirnside. 


Pomfret's Choice (2™ §. iv. 106.) — Granger 
says (vol. ii. 401.) : “ There is a poem called ‘ Hob- 
son’s Choice” which I have seen printed in a folio 
pamphlet, together with the ‘ Choice * by Pomfret.” 

This was probably the form in which it was 
first published, and the mention of it may assist 
N. O. in his inquiry; as to the date I can offer 
no suggestion, 

Dr. Johnson's remark that “ Perhaps no com- 
position in our language has been oftener perused 
than ‘ Pomfret’s Choice’ reads rather strangely 
now.” Cuartes WYLIE. 


Colours for Glass (2™ §. iv. 129.) — The ordi- 
nary powder colours sold by the artists’ colourmen 
are used for painting magic-lantern slides; those 
of course only being available which are trans~ 
parent. 

Canada balsam, diluted to the required thinness 
with turpentine, is employed for mixing them. 
When dry this forms a remarkably hard and 
transparent varnish. I believe it is the same as 
that known by the name of crystal varnish. 

T. GREENWoop. 

Weymouth. 


Painting on Leather (2™ §. iii. 229. 416.)—The 
pictures ‘in the Titian Gallery at Blenheim are 
painted upon leather. F. M. Mippueron. 

Stanton, near Ashbourne. 


Womanly Heels (2™ S. iii. 307.) — This is a 
strange expression, and apparently inapplicable 


to the Spanish proverb, for the chapin is without 
heels, being a slipper or clog to _— the shoe 
from dirt. With this use the Spanish proverb 
literally accords — metaphorically : to raise one- 
self above one’s deserts; “s’élever au-dessus de 
son mérite.” 
This, like many other Spanish proverbs, al- 
though very expressive, is now seldom used. 
J. B. 


Second thoughts not always best (2™ S. iv. 8.) — 
In Hare’s Guesses at Truth, I think I have seen a 
remark to this effect, that a wise man’s answer to 
a question is first yes, then no, and lastly yes. 


Marrying a Widow (2" §. iv. 91.) — A gentle- 
man who marries a widow may not use either the 
title, surname, or arms of her former husband. 

se 

Mayors Re-elected (2 S. ii. 384. 477.3 iii. 19. 
99. 159.) — Sir George Goodman, M.P., has been 
four times Mayor of Leeds. Mercator, A.B. 


The Chisholms, §c. (2™ S. iv. 68.) — The 
O’Conor Don, of Belenegare, co. Roscommon, and 
the O'Donoghue of the Glens, Kerry (M.P.), re- 
present the heads of the old Irish Septs of co. 
Kerry ; the first O’Conor “ Don” (the dark) was 
Tirlagh, in the reign of Richard II. The Chis- 
holm (of Erchless Castle) is the translation of the 
vernacular “ An Siosalach,” by which the High- 
landers of the Clan designated their chief. The 
Knight of Kerry is the representative of the old 
branch of the Fitz Geralds; the head of the 
O'Neils styled himself the O'Neil. John Francis 
Fitzgerald, of Glin Castle, is called the Knight of 
Glin. John of Callan in Kerry, the ancestor of 
the Fitzgeralds, was slain at Callan ; his eldest son 
Gibbon was the White Knight; his second son, 
John, the Knight of Glin (the vale); and his 
third son, Maurice, was Knight of Kerry. 


Anon. 


“ Lover,” as applied to a Woman (2™ §. iv. 
107.) — A correspondent asks for instances of the 
use of the word “lover” in reference to a female. 
He will, I know, thank me for recalling to his 
memory the exquisitely musical lines into which 
Dryden has translated the Virgilian description of 
| the death of Dido. Iris is despatched by the 
pitying Juno to give release to the poor queen: 





“ Downward the various goddess took her flight, 
And drew a thousand colours from the light; 
She stood beside the dying lover's head, 
And ‘ Thus I do devote thee to the dead, 
This offering to the infernal gods I bear,’ — 
And while she spoke, she cut the fatal hair, 
The struggling soul was loosed, and life dissolved in 
air.” 
Surziey Brooks. 
Garrick Club. 
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John Charles Brooke, F.S.A., Somerset Herald 
(2™ S. iv. 130.) — Besides the reference to Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, another should have 
been made to the sixth volume of the Literary 
Illustrations, which contains the fullest memoir of 
Mr. Brooke hitherto published, followed by 135 
letters, being his correspondence with Mr. Gough 
and Mr. Nichols. Nor should any time be lost in 
contradicting the slander copied from Cole’s MSS., 
for it was surely wholly unfounded, as Mr. Brooke 
continued to enjoy the esteem of a large circle of 
friends throughout the year 1780, and until his 
unfortunate death, nearly fourteen years after ; 
when his funeral was attended, not only by his 
brother heralds, but by the Earl Marshal (Duke 
of Norfolk), the Presidents of the iety of An- 
tiquaries and Royal Society (the Earl of I icester 
and Sir Joseph Banks), by John Topham, Craven 
Ord, and Edmund Turnor, Fellows of the Royal 
and ee S s, the Rev. John Brand, 
Ant. John Caley, James Moore, and John 
Lambert, Fell ws of the Society of Antiquaries— 
of them = very ogy | known for their 
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Butler's “ Hudibras,” 1732 (2™ 8S. 
copy of Hudibras in my possession, 12mo. F p. oan 
printed by S. Powell, Dublin, 1732, is Adorn’d 
with a new Set of Cuts from the Designs of Mr. 
Hogarth.” These cuts are sixteen in number | 
(five of them folding plates), Phillip Simms, 
Sculpt. appearing on a few, the remainder without 
engraver's name; also with a portrait of Butler 
fronting the title-page. It is probable that the 
plates of this Irish edition is a reproduction of the 
plates of the English editions of 1726 and 1732 
(the latter mentioned by “Deva” as containing 
only nine plates), and that Hogarth may have 
provided additional new designs ‘for the Irish 
printer. The plates are also misplaced (as in the | 
English edition of 1732), corrected through an 
index. Some of them are in a much better style 
of engraving than others, but in design the whole 
do not belie the genius of the pictorial humourist. 
G.N. | 
Oddities in Printing (2™ S. iii. 208.) —I have | 
copies of a 32mo. edition of the Book of Common- 
Prayer, printed by Whittingham in 1806. Some | 
of them are printed with black ink on buff, and 
others on pink paper. py 


iv. 
), 


Tiverton. 
Peter Pindar (2™ §. 103.) — Your corre- 
spondent incorrectly spells the true name of this 
witty writer, as “‘ Walcot:” it should be “ Wol- 
cot,” or “ Wolcott.” He was a native of Kings- 
bridge, co. Devon (see Murray's Handbook Sor | 


| 
| yearly Inpex 


Devon, p. 59.), and there is a family of the name 
residing at Knowle House, which is of Norman exs 
traction. Watt spells the name “ Wolcott;” the 
obituary notice in the Annual Register runs « Jan, 
1819. At Somers’ town in his gi y year, Dr. John 
Wolcot.” A Roger Wolcott published some “ Po- 
etical Meditations.” The arms of the two families 
are essentially distinct. 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 
Tympan (2™ §. iv. 135.) — The note there upon 
» word tympan, seems to throw light upon the 
ing sentence of Horace Walpole S pe: 

y Pomfret at Oxford, he says: 
figure her, her dress had all the tawdry 
rty frippery, with which you remember her, and 
ire swear her tympany, scarce covered with ticking, 
produced itself through the slit of her scowered damask 
robe.” —- See the new edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters, 


vol. iii. p. 25. 

IF. B. 
v. 70.) — Your cor- 
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Ordination Query (2™ 8. i 
respondent M. W. D. may 
voce Dispensation, vol. ii. p. 165., edit. 1842. In 
all probability he would be required to wait for 
the following Ordination; though under peculiar 
circumstances his future diocesan might give him 
letters Gunlesery for some intermediate Ordina- 
tion to another bishop. 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 

Kirkham Families (2™° S. iii. 427.) — There is 
and was no gentle Lancashire family of the name 
of Kirkham. PB 
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